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EGYPT. 


HE Kauepive has struck a sudden stroke for his 
freedom from foreign control. He has announced that 

he has tried the plan of having a Ministry directed by 
foreigners, and has found that it does not answer. It 
throws the country into confusion ; it makes every one dis- 
contented ; and, to his great sorrow, the Kuepive finds that 
it does the one thing which he felt sure it was incapable of 
doing, and robs the poor creditor of what might easily be 
id him. This last is the main avowed cause of quarrel. 
he Kuepive has chosen to stand on the extraordinary 
ground that he is a most honourable and solvent prince 
who is being dragged by foreign advisers into a position 
totally unworthy of him. He has got plenty of money, but 
Mr. Wison and M. pe Buientéres will not let him pay it to 
those to whom it is due. He called together the Consuls- 
General, and informed them that this was really 
more than he could stand, and he therefore intended 
to replace his evil counsellors by high-minded and 
adroit natives, who would be sure to put their hands 
in a moment on the necessary funds, and apply them 
as they ought to be applied. He accordingly turned ont 
his French and English Ministers, and the Pasha on whose 
co-operation they had recently insisted, and he formed a 
homogeneous Ministry, all Pashas, and all devoted to him. 
When he accepted his European Ministers, he did away 
with the Controllers of the Debt, promising, however, that, 
if he gave up having European Ministers, he would re- 
instate the Controllers. This he has done, and he there- 
fore puts himself nominally into exactly the same position 
as that which he occupied before the Nusar Pasna 
Ministry was contemplated. In reality, he does more than 
this, because he breaks away from the control of the allied 
Powers. He has expressly raised the point whether it is 
he who is to govern Egypt or whether they are to govern 
it. He says that he chooses to govern it. If he succeeds 
in maintaining the position he has temporarily asserted, 
he will reign in the way in which he loves to reign. He 
will get the last possible farthing out of his wretched 
subjects ; he will have something handsome to spend 
on himself; and he will have the supreme delight 
of playing with his creditors—now assuring them 
that he is a millionaire, and that he will see 
every one paid all round, and now vowing that he is a 
beggar, and that there is not a penny in the Treasury for 
any one. Those familiar with his history and that of his 
unfortunate country will smile at this wild tale of the un- 
discovered wealth of Egypt, and at this sudden ardour of 
the Kueptve and his Pashas to protect creditors. If Mr. 
Witson had done nothing more than simply recommend 
that less money should be paid to creditors, he might 
have been Minister as long as he pleased. His real 
offence was of a totally different kind. Being Finance 
Minister, he has acted as the head of his department. He 
has begun to see what money was collected, and how. He has 
visited some localities where he thought things wanted 
jooking after. He has warned his subordinates against 
indulging in peculation. He has, in short, attempted 
to alter the character of Egyptian administration, 
to make it a little less oppressive, and a little more 
honest. This is to introduce a system of government 
totally alien to that of the Kuepive. The KueEpIvE 
aud those who fatten on his system of government 
thought that all they held dear was in jeopardy unless 


this unpleasant process was stopped at once. The 
KuepivE has summoned up courage and has stopped it. He 
boldly says that an Oriental despotism is what he and his 
subjects like, and that he cannot have any tampering 
with it. 

It has long been easy to foresee that the time would 
come when the KHEDIVE would, if he dared, rebel against 
the yoke of reform which England and France were im- 
posing on him. He would probably not rebel so long as 
there were merely questions about courts and creditors ; 
but he was sure to rebel as soon as the question was raised 
whether he and his Pashas were to treat his subjects 
as they have been accustomed to treat them. The 
doubt -was whether he would dare to rebel, and, if 
he dared, what occasion he would choose for a rupture. 
He has, it must be owned, chosen his occasion with much 
dexterity. He falls back on the right of an independent 
sovereign to select his own Ministers. If he had 
waited, and had quarrelled with Mr. Witson because Mr. 
Witson had exposed some great abuse and insisted on a 
remedy being applied, there would have been a definite 
charge of misconduct which the Kuepive would have 
seemed afraid to face. He has anticipated any such exposure 
by simply announcing that he thinks he can find Ministers 
who will serve him better than those whom he has tried 
and found, as he says, impracticable. Why should he not 
change his Ministers if he pleases? The answer to this 
question is one which it is very difficult to give. The 
CuaNcELLoR of the ExcHEQuer recently explained to the 
House the true position of Mr. Witsoy, and stated that 
Mr. Witson was altogether the Minister of the Kuepive, 
not bound to consult the English Government or to report 
to it, competent to resign at any moment if he wished, 
and also liable at any moment to dismissal. If this were 
all, it would be difficult to see what England has to do 
with the matter. An Englishman has been taken into the 
service of a foreign prince on the understanding that 
the prince might, if he wished, dispense at any time 
with the services of this Englishman. England can- 
not complain that a contract made with a private 
Englishman has been violated. But Mr. Dicey, the 
extent and accuracy of whose information about Egypt 
can scarcely be estimated too highly, states that, although 
these were the terms on which Mr. Witson was originally 
appointed, yet when M. pe Buicnizres was appointed, the 
Kuepive definitely engaged with the French Govern- 
ment that he should not be dismissed without consulting 
France ; and it was added that Mr. Witson should be in 
the same position, and that he too should not be dismissed 
without England having been consulted. Either there 


‘must be some error in the statement, or the English 


Government must have considered that, as it had never 
asked for such a promise, it did not recognize its validity. 
But, if the KHEDIVE was merely bound to consult France 
before dismissing M. pe Buientéres, then, although it 
would only be France that had to complain of a distinct 
breach of faith, still, as the two Governments have 
agreed to act together in everything touching Egypt, 
the wrong to one ally might be said to touch the other 
There is, too, the far larger question opened whether the 
government of Egypt by the Kuepive and his Pashas, all 
practical reform being rejected, can be said to be one 
which must lead to anarchy. If it is, and if England 
claims, as the English Government has distinctly claimed, 
the right tointerferein Egypt to prevent anarchy, then the 
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dismissal of Mr. Witsoy and M. pe Brientéres, as a signal 
of impending anarchy, may be said to affect England as 
much as France. 

It appears from those semi-official communications which 
are issued onsuch occasions to let the public know how things 
are going, that the two Governments are quite in harmony, 
that they have decided on joint action, and that the joint 
action is to be of a very moderate, cautious, and deliberate 
kind. Theroad to Cairo is said tolie through Constantinople. 
In other words, the Suitay is to be asked to frighten, 
coerce, or possibly depose the Kueptive. We can only 
trust that the process may succeed. The Kuepive knew 
perfectly well that this was the form which the joint action 
of France and England must take, and he determined to 
run the risk, and speculated that it would not succeed. 
And it must be allowed that he has some reason for think- 
ing that it is not a very terrible thunderbolt that is to 
be launched at his head. In the first place, there is some- 
thing bordering on the grotesque in inviting the Suntan 
of all people to express his solemn horror of such ini- 
quities in a ruler as not paying his creditors, being in the 
hands of his Pashas, staving off reform, and letting his pro- 
vinces drift towards anarchy. The Sutran could only be in- 
duced to go through the comedy by his wish to oblige France 
and England, and why should he wish to obligethem? If 
they were willing to buy hisconsent, and would do something 
handsome in the way of providing Turkey with a little 
ready money, that would be a different thing. The 
Porte would perhaps sell the Kuepive, and not put a very 
high figure on him. But then the Kuepive will come into 
the market in his own interests, and if the allies hesitate 
about paying for his being denounced, he is sure to pay for 
not being denounced. The Porte will not, it may be sup- 
posed, refuse the request of the allies; but it can, if it pleases, 
ask for any amount of time to look into the matter, and 
say that, in justice to the Kueptvr, it must hear his 
story before it condemns him. However, England and 
France are very great nations, and the Scrtan may 
sooner or later be brought to do what they wish. But 
what is it that they can ask? The easiest thing to 
ask for is that the firman altering the proper line of suc- 
cession may be revoked, and that the Kuepive’s brother, 
and not his son, may be recognized as his successor. 
This would be a blow to the Kmueprvr’s pride, and 
might be an adequate punishment for his breach of 
faith, if there has been a distinct breach of faith, in dis- 
missing M. pe Buicxitres. But it is not easy to see 
how it would prevent Egypt drifting into anarchy. The 
Kuepive would reign after his own fashion for his 
lifetime, and he would have a new motive for getting every 
possible farthing out of Egypt while he had the oppor- 
tunity. Todo any real good, and to reinstate the control 
of the allies, the SuLtan must be ind«ced to go further ; 
he must order the Kuepive to be deposed. It is, we 
believe, a mistake to suppose that this remedy, if carried 
out, would be ineffectual. It is the dread of being de- 
posed that has made the Kuepive bow so far as he 
has bowed to the dictation of France and England, and his 
successor would be aware that he only held his office dur- 
ing good behaviour. Butthe decree has not only to be 
issued, but executed ; and the allies, who certainly would 
not wish to undertake the task themselves, must ask the 
Scttay to do the work himself. Here is the real difficulty, 
and the difficulty is so great that possibly the Kuepive 
may be right in calculating that it will be a very long time 
before it is surmounted. 


THE SESSION TO EASTER. 


I Bg erste the six or seven weeks of the Session before 
Easter, the Government has constantly lost ground. 
The majority, indeed, is not seriously impaired; but it 
becomes less aggressive, less vigorous, and less hopeful. 


From the short winter Session the Ministers derived the | 


not inconsiderable advantage of temporary exemption from 


debates on the Afghan war and on Eastern policy; but the | 


troubled condition of affairs produces feelings of uneasi- 


ness and discontent which are always in some degree | 


directed against the Ministers of the day. Lord Bracons- 
FIELD and Sir Starrorp Norrucore have without difficulty 
persuaded the two Houses to wait for the result of negotia- 
tions which excite no sanguine hope of peace. If the 
official anticipation of a favourable result is disappointed, 
the Opposition will compensate itself for previous for- 


bearance by energetic attacks on the Government. 
Another danger impends in the possible application for 
the consent of Parliament to the joint occupation of East 
Roumelia. No more distasteful duty could be imposed on 
English troops, even if the country had abundance of military 
force to spare for the benefitof a foreign country. In the 
only great debate which has varied the general dulness of 
the Session it was impossible that the Ministers should 
obtain a triumph; but it could scarcely have been fore- 
seen that an almost untenable position should be so weakly 
| defended. The Zulu war excites no popular enthusiasm, 
though the apologists of Sir Bartte Frere’s policy may 
contend that it was unavoidable. The official speeches of 
Sir M. H. Beacu, Lord Sanpoy, and Sir Srarrorp Norru- 
COTE were conventional and unimpressive; but in the 
House of Lords Lord Carnarvoy, in vindicating his own 
policy, necessarily defended the Government. Fortune 
and the confidence which is engendered by success seem 
to be deserting the party which must still remain in power 
as long as the present Parliament lasts. Six years ago, 
though the country was then prosperous and though no 
foreign or colonial complications had occurred, symptoms 
of decline portended the fall of Mr. Guapstone’s Govern- 
ment. For the third time in succession the next general 
| election will probably produce a change of Ministry. 
Domestic legislation has made even less progress than 
i. former Sessions. The County Boards Bill was received 
with a mixture of disapproval and indifference ; and it will 
probably be abandoned without further discussion. It 
was not worth while to encounter a feeling of dis- 
content which is perhaps imaginary by the production 
of so small a measure. The much more important 
measure of the Criminal Code has been introduced in 
an able speech by the ArrorNey-GENERAL, only to en- 
counter threats of obstruction which will probably 
postpone for an indefinite time a great practical reform. 
Sir Heyry James and other lawyers in the House are 
not prepared to pass the measure as a whole, either 
in deference to the authority of the framer of the 
Code and of the Commission by which it has been con- 
sidered, or on the more sufficient ground that its merits 
preponderate over all the defects which it can be supposed 
to possess. If the Code were once enacted, nothing would 
be easier than to supply deficiencies or to correct errors 
which would probably disclose themselves in practice. 
Adverse and unfriendly criticism involves the assump- 
tion that the inconveniences of the existing law are 
_less mischievous than the oversights which may prob- 
| ably be discovered in a systematic project of legislation. 
The objections of Sir H. Jawes and his supporters are oi 
course directed against the innovations of the code, and 
not against its re-enactments. To a mere digest which 
pot give new sanction to obsolete absurdities the op- 
ponents of the scheme would not have objected. It 
would perhaps have been better to introduce the Bill in 
| the House of Lords. If the Lorp Cuancettor and his 
professional colleagues had formally approved the mea- 
| sure, their anthority would have weighed with suspicious 
members of the Bar. <A vigorous Minister would use his 
/ majority to carry such a Bill; but the present Government 
is not prone to heroic enterprise. The QurEn’s Speech 
was unusually barren of promises, and even the meagre 
intentions of the Government seem likely to remain un- 
fulfilled. There isa Valuation Bill which may perhap. 
escape defeat by its insignificance; but it is difficult or 
impossible to remember any other Government measure. 
Mr. Cross, who has in former years displayed more prac- 
tical energy than his colleagues, has confined himself tv 
' administrative duties. 
The annual motions of private members have from time to 
time furnished the House with languid occupation. Sir WiL- 
| FRID Lawson on this occasion slightly varied the form of his 
| usual motion by affirming in general terms the expediency 
| of subjecting the trade in liquors to local control. In other 
words, members who wished to court Temperance Societies 
and not directly to offend the publicans were invited to 
vote for the Permissive Bill in a slightly disguised form. 
Mr. Forster thought the opportunity favourable for form- 
ing an alliance between the Liberal party and the Temper- 
ance fanatics; but Lord Hartineton, with a clearer per- 
ception both of the meaning of the Resolution and of 
party interests, condemned Sir Wiirrip Lawson’s illusory 
proposal. The Government found a pretext for neutrality 
in the supposed necessity of waiting for a Report of the 
Lords’ Committee which, having since been published, 
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throws no light on the subject of public-houses. The 
Committee inclines to the Gothenburg scheme, which 
would enable a municipal Corporation to deprive a mi- 
nority of the population of the use of fermented liquors. 
The experiment would, if it were made legal, prob- 
ably be tried by the dominant faction at Birmingham, 
which might perhaps find pleasure in withholding beer 
and spirits from the unfortunate Conservatives who are 
already excluded from public employment. In course of 
time it will probably be found that philanthropic busy- 
bodies have greatly exaggerated the evil which they 
propose to redress. The most considerable debate at the 
instance of a private member was raised by Mr. TREVELYAN 
on the county franchise. If Lord BraconsFieLp at any time 
meditated a fresh extension of the suffrage, he has prob- 
ably by this time ascertained that his party would not 
repeat, even at his bidding, the hazardous experiment of 
1867. The division almost exactly followed the boundary 
lines of parties, although Mr. Lowe and two or three other 
Liberals retain their conscientious objection to the new 
article which Lord Hartineton has added to the Liberal 
creed. Whenever the present Opposition recovers office, 
household suffrage will be extended to counties, to be con- 
verted on an early occasion into universal suffrage. Mr. 
Courtyey proposed a further dilution of political respon- 
sibility in the admission of female householders to the 
franchise. The House was not inclined to reverse the 
system which has prevailed in all ages and countries 
with the exception of the interesting Territory of Wyoming. 
The oddest incident of the debate was a speech by the 
CHANCELLOR of the ExcuEQquer on behalf of the rights of 
women. A proposal for the establishment of household 
suffrage instead of a 4l. franchise in Irish boroughs might 
perhaps have been accepted with little perceptible deterio- 
ration of many of the constituencies; but it seems that 
the degradation of the suffrage would have excluded from 
all share in the borough representation the Protestants 
who, as Mr. Biagar lately declared, are not to be re- 
garded as Irishmen. With the return of the Liberal 
party to power, the 4l. franchise, like many other insti- 
tutions, is destined to disappear. 

The most remarkable peculiarity of the Session consists 
in the unwonted silence of Mr. Guapstone. He has left 
to other speakers the exposition of opinions on the Zulu 
war which may be easily conjectured, and he has perhaps 
been unwilling to compromise the public interest by pre- 
mature discussion of European and Asiatic complications. 
Sir Starrorp Norrucore still commands the respect and 
regard of all parties by his knowledge of business, his 
equable temper, and his unfailing honesty and sincerity ; 
but since the retirement of Lord Cransrook from the 
House the debating power of the Ministerial bench is un- 
precedentedly small. Lord Hartinetoy, if not a great orator, 
constantly gains in political aptitude, in confidence in 
himself, and in decision. Throughout the Session he has 
never missed an opportunity of damaging the Government, 
though he seldom deviates from moderation. Mr. Lows, 
Mr. Goscuen, and Mr. Cuitpers have not in general taken 
an active part in debate ; Sir W. Harcourt meets with no 
equal opponent among the Ministers and their supporters ; 
Sir Cuartes Ditke is rapidly attaining a high Parlia- 
mentary position. It is possible that when the Conserva- 
tives are liberated from the restraints of office, the younger 
members of the party may in their turn become formidable 
critics and assailants. Mr. Stanmore and Lord Grorce 
Hamittoy will have had the advantage of official experi- 
ence; and Lord Sanpon has the additional claim to atten- 
tion which belongs to the rank of a Cabinet Minister. It 
cannot be said that, as a Secretary of State, Sir M. H. 
Beacu has hitherto increased his Parliamentary repu- 
tation. 


THE GREEK QUESTION, 


‘HE settlement of the Greek frontier threatens to be 
almost equally troublesome with the more imperative 
clauses of the Treaty of Berlin. The Congress indeed did its 
best to render the claims of Greece innocuous by expressly 
defining its interference as a mere recommendation which 
was to have no coercive force. At the time the French 
Plenipotentiaries concurred in the limitation ; but it hap- 
pened that they had chosen the patronage of Greece as the 
occasion for re-entering the field of diplomatic activity. 
Since 1871 France had deliberately and even ostentatiously 


declined to incur any new international liabilities. During 
the Russian invasion of Turkey, and in the subsequent 
negotiations, the French Government professed to observe 
an impartially benevolent neutrality. rd SALISBURY was 
the first to propose the qualified admission of Greek repre- 
sentatives to the Congress; but the delegates found 
that their demands were more heartily supported by 
France than by England. The Russian Plenipoten- 
tiaries, though they perhaps felt little good will 
to Greece, were ready to approve any sacrifice 
which could be imposed on Turkey. Germany was in- 
different to the cause of Greece, Austria was unfriendly, 
and Lord Beaconsrietp and Lord Satispury were com- 
pelled to attend to still more pressing matters. M. 
WappincTon, remembering the share which his country 
had taken in establishing Greek independence, proposed a 
considerable cession of territory by Turkey, and his col-_ 
leagues were induced to accede to his suggestion on con- 
dition that the matter should be settled by negotiation 
between Greece and Turkey. It seems to have been taken 
for granted that the Turkish Government would offer no 
obstinate opposition, for Lord BeraconsFiELp stated some 
weeks afterwards that Greece would receive a larger 
accession of territory than Roumania, Servia, or Monte- 
negro. His Government has since reverted to the original 
stipulation that the transfer should not be effected by 
force. Lord Sarispury not long since announced a pro- 
bable delay in the cession of territory. The Porte has made 
a counter proposal; but the Greeks, relying on the support 
of France, have refused to negotiate except on the basis of 
M. Wapprveton’s proposal. French pgliticians now con- 
tend that, in disclaiming the employment of force, the 
Congress merely consulted the susceptibilities of the 
Turkish Government, without intending to deprive the 
Powers of the right to compel obedience. 

It is extremely undesirable that there should be any 
interruption of the good feeling which has for some time 
past existed between England and France. The Republican 
leaders, though they gave no active aid to English di- 
plomacy, habitually approved of the single-handed re- 
sistance which was offered to the encroachments of Russia. 
On the retirement of the Duke Decazes from office, the 
relations between the Governments became closer; 
and the annexation of Cyprus, though it caused 
suspicion and jealousy in France, produced no actual 
rupture. It cannot be said that any predilection for England 
has blinded M. WapprvcTon to the supposed expediency of 
maintaining an equal rivalry. When the Kuepive engaged 
an English Minister to restore order in his finances, M. 
Wappineron insisted on the simultaneous appointment of 
a French Minister of Commerce; and he has since 
claimed and exercised an equal share of control over 
the acts of the Egyptian Government. It is perhaps 
in opposition to his wishes that the French Ampassapor 
at Constantinople has become an active partisan of 
Russia, and that he made an effort to settle the financial 
difficulties of Turkey by an already abortive scheme 
which was not communicated beforehand to his English 
colleague. The late speeches of Lord Sautssury and Lord 
BEACONSFIELD on the question of the Greek frontier have 
provoked a kind of agitation for the accomplishment of 
the vague promises of the Congress. At the same time 
the English Government is reproached with its alleged 
neglect to place irresistible pressure on the Turks. 
The more urgent question of East Roumelia has pro- 
bably superseded for the time the controversy on 
the Greek frontier. If the French Government is 
in a hurry to compel the cession, it will scarcely attain its 
object without the employment of force. The English 


‘Government has thus far merely advised the Porte to 


comply with the recommendations of the Congress. It is 
probably more difficult at Constantinople than elsewhere 
to do two things at a time. The Ministers, even if they 
are disposed to compliance with English counsels, are 
hampered by the uncertainty of their position, for a Vizier 
who urges unpalatable measures on the SULTAN is not un- 
likely to incur dismissal. M. pe Fournier has not in 
general been disposed to concert a policy with his English 
colleague. 

The interests of Turkey and Greece are not perhaps 
irreconcilably opposed. It is better that a Greek popu- 
lation should be subject to the Government of Athens, 
while it is highly inexpedient for the Greek Government 
to encumber itself with the task of controlling turbulent 
Albanian tribes. There is no difference of opinion as 
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to the mistake which was committed half a century ago 
in confining the Greek kingdom within the narrowest 

ible limits. Its territories have since been augmented 
by the acquisition of the Ionian Islands; and the addition of 
a considerable part of Epirus and Thessaly will constitute 
a State of respectable dimensions. Although it is im- 
possible accurately to foretell future political combinations, 
there is reason to hope that Greece will not be disposed 
to facilitate the extension of Russian influence and domi- 
nion. National and ecclesiastical differences tend to 
create unfriendly feeling between the Greeks and the 
Bulgarians. It is even possible that far-sighted Greeks 
might see their advantage in alliance with what remains 
of ‘Turkey. They would all prefer that, until their 
own claims are ripe for assertion, Constantinople 
should belong rather to the Turks than to the clients 
of Russia; but it is not easy to persuade Tarkish 
statesmen of the advantage which their Government might 
derive from further loss of territory. The loss of Bulgaria 
north of the Balkans and of other districts was the result 
of conquest. The claim of the Greeks is founded partly 
on ethnological considerations which are not recognized 
by the Turks, and more immediately on the neutrality 
which Greece had no excuse for violating. Perhaps the best 
reason of all is that the French are bent on obtaining a 
boon for their clients, and that they will probably sooner 
or later attain their object. If at any time the dispute 
with Russia and its dependencies is finally settled, a re- 
maining diplomatic conflict with France would not be 
desirable. The Porte must be aware that in such a struggle 
it could expect no aid from England. 

If collision wifh French policy is to be deprecated, 
there are also reasons for affording active support to 
Greece. No other minor State has at different times ex- 
hibited so strong an inclination to an English alliance. In 
1827 a Greek historian states, in a passage quoted by Mr. 
Gtapstone, that “all Greece anglicized” as a consequence 
of the treaty concluded for the emancipation of the country 
by England, France, and Russia. Not long afterwards 
Prince Leopotp of Saxe-ConurG was invited to be the 
first King of Greece, because he had become, by mar- 
riage and adoption, a member of the Royal family of Eng- 
land. Again, in 1862, the amen cession of the Ionian 
Islands produced a burst of gratitude which found expres- 
sion in an almost unanimous desire for the succession of 
an English Prince to the throne which had been vacated 
by Orno. The friendly feeling of the Greeks to England 
was the more remarkable because there had been more 
than one act on the part of the English Govern- 
ment which bordered on hostile interference. Lord 
Patmerston’s strange blockade in vindication of the 
claims of Don Pacirico had been followed by a peremptory 
refusal during the Crimean war to allow the Government 
of Athens to take advantage of the opportunity for attack- 
ing Turkey. After the declarations of Berlin, it is nearly 
certain that the Turks will be forced to surrender the ter- 
ritory which M. Wappincton induced the Congress to 
assign to Greece ; and it seems scarcely judicious to leave to 
another Power, however friendly, the whole credit of the 
transaction. Friendly offices rendered to the Greek Govern- 
ment might probably conciliate the good will of the Greek 
population in Bulgaria and in the provinces which still 
remain to Turkey. Although sympathy with the losses 
and sufferings of Turkey is natural and laudable, it is not 
worth while to haggle for a few villages which the Porte 
may desire to retain beyond the boundary line which was 
devised by the French Plenipotentiary. The inhabi- 
tants of the disputed district would certainly prefer 
a Government of their own race and religion, even if they 
cannot expect immediate administrative improvement. 
There is in this instance no serious question of mili- 
tary positions or strategic advantages. There is little 
reason to apprehend war between Greece and Turkey, if a 
frontier satisfactory to the more aggressive State is once 
defined. Mussulmans who may be unwillingly compelled 
to transfer their allegiance to the Greek Government have 
no cause to apprehend the atrocious persecution which 
their countrymen have suffered from the Russians and 
Bulgarians. With the exception of sometrifling skirmishes, 
there has been no war in tbe neighbourhood, and the 
Greeks are comparatively civilized. The English Ministers 
have never disavowed their former professions of sympathy 
with Greece, and they may properly advise the Turkish 
Government to yield to the pressure of France. 


THE FRENCH GOVERNMENT AND THE 
EDUCATION BILL. 


To irony of circumstances has brought M. Wapprneron, 

who was chosen to succeed M. Duraure as the best 
example of a really Conservative Republican, into the 
most formidable conflict with Conservative ideas that the 
Republic has yet been committed to. The Clerical papers 
are full of episcopal petitions against the Government 
Education Bill. One after another all the Archbishops in 
France have come forward, in their own names and in 
those of their suffragans, to denounce this unfortu- 
nate measure. That it may become law in spite of all 
this opposition is quite possible ; but, if it does, all hope 
of any modus vivendi being established between the Re- 
public and the Church will be at anend. For the future 
the two powers will know no relation but that of 
open warfare. The Republic may win an apparent 
victory in the first instance, but from the moment it 
is won the process of undermining it will begin. The 
Church shares with Englishmen the gift of not knowing 
when she is beaten. In this instance the Church will 
have the best conceivable ground on which to renew the 
fight. She will have on her side every consistent Liberal—if 
indeed there be such a thing in France—and all the fathers 
of families who will be obliged to take their sons from 
the schools to which they have chosen to send them in order 
to place them at schools to which they do not want to send 
them. The controversy about liberty of education, after 
contributing its share of confusion to the Monarchy of 
July, and being laid to rest under the Republic of 1848, 
is now to be revived for the benefit of the Republic of 
1870. If the question had been still unsettled, a Repub- 
lican Government might conceivably have been forced to 
settle it. Even in that case it would have argued great 
unwisdom that they should have proposed to settle it in 
this way. Some allowance, however, might then have 
been made for the need of conciliating their supporters, 
and for the difficulty of doing this on any other lines than 
those of declared hostility to the Church. But M. Wap- 
DINGTON and his colleagues can claim no such excuse. The 
question had been settled as regards secondary edu- 
cation by the law of 1850; as regards University edu- 
cation by the law of 1875. It was as a matter of pure 
free will that the Government reopened the controversy. 
If Lord Beaconsrietp had marked his accession to office 
in 1874 by bringing in a Bill to repeal the Elementary 
Education Act, he would have been thought to deserve 
whatever might have befallen his Ministry in consequence. 
M. Wappincron will not be able to escape a similar respon- 
sibility. 

By the law of 1850 every Frenchman who can satisfy 
certain prescribed conditions of age, morality, and capa- 
city is allowed to open a school. This law the Church has 
taken advantage of to a very great extent. The Jesuits 
especially have opened secondary schools in all parts of 
France, and as their traditional skill in education appears 
not to have deserted them, the schools in which they 
teach have become very popular and are largely attended. 
By the law of 1875 this freedom has been extended to the 
higher education: Certain conditions are prescribed under 
which Universities, or Faculties intending to become 
Universities eventually, may be opened, and in five 
cases these conditions have been complied’ with 
and Universities have been founded. In these also 
the Jesuits, and one or two other teaching orders, contri- 
bute a large proportion of the professors. None of these 
orders are recognized by the French law. They have no 
corporate character, and no rights except such as belong 
to their members individually. Thus the clause in M. 
Ferry’s Bill which prohibits members of non-recognized 
Orders from teaching is ingeniously contrived to de- 
prive both the secondary schools and the free Uni- 
versities of the teachers without whose assistance neither 
schools nor Universities would be in existence. The same 
effect might be produced by a law closing these schools 
altogether; but this would preclude the Left from 
boasting its zeal in behalf of freedom of education. M. 
Ferry’s Bill brings with it no inconvenient conse- 
quences of this sort. The private secondary schools are 
left quite untouched, so far as buildings and scholars are 
concerned. The one thing that the Bill touches is the 
teaching staff, and in touching this it only makes a single 
stipulation. But this single stipulation is all sufficient for 
the purpose. The teachers are practically all members of 
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these non-recognized Orders. The first school term after 
the Bill has become law may find the scholars in the 
schools as usual, but there will be no one there to give 
them instruction. Their old teachers will still be close at 
hand, but they will be forced to remain silent. They will 
panes all their other rights as French citizens—the law 

no quarrel with them upon any point but one—but 
they will no longer have the right to teach the children 
who have been committed to them by their parents. 
Teachers are not made in a day ; and, though the Church 
may hereafter checkmate the Republic by creating a 
body of lay teachers, it would be a work of time, even 
if she set about getting them together at once; and 
she is certain not to set about this until she is satisfied 
that there is no hope of getting the prohibition taken off. 
To forbid the Roman Catholic Church to employ the ser- 
vices of religious orders is to deprive her of her most 
potent instruments. If she could be convinced that the 
deprivation was final, she would fashion other instruments 
to take their place. But in the absence of this conviction 
the whole energy of the French Catholics will be devoted 
to getting the law altered, and, as a means to this end, to 
bringing the Government which enacted it into dis- 
credit. 


The more closely the facts are looked into the more ex- 
traordinary will the action of the Government appear. 
What has the Conservative Republic to expect from such 
a policy? The answer probably is, greater union among 
the various sections of the Left. When the Government 
found themselves at the head of a motley majority, only 
a fractional part of which shared the opinions of the 
Cabinet upon any important question, they may be sup- 
posed to have asked themselves whether there was any 
measure upon which it would be possible to unite their 
supporters in the Chamber of Deputies. Unfortunately 
the Extreme Left is always ready to begin an anti-Catholic 
crusade, while the Moderate Left and the Left Centre are 
only deterred from taking part in one by considerations of 
policy. Undoubtedly, if the Cabinet had been well ad- 
vised, they would have seen that considerations of policy 
make against M. Ferry’s Bill. But the immediate advan- 
tage of uniting Liberals seems to have blinded them to 
the remote disadvantage of alienating Conservatives. 
Probably the day that the Bill becomes law will be the 
last on which they will be able to persuade themselves 
that they have consulted even their own interest as a 
Cabinet. The advanced Left will then have got from them 
all, and more than all, that they ever hoped to get, and 
their next move will be to get rid of a Ministry which has 
already served the purpose for which it has been left in 
office. The authors of the Education Bill will have no 
well-wishers outside the Left; and when the Left chooses 
to put the Government into a minority, there will be no 
support to be had from the Right. When M. Wavpincton 
and his more moderate colleagues find themselves no 
longer Ministers, the opportunity of forming a Con- 
servative Republican Opposition will be lost. A gulf will 
have been fixed between the Republic and the Church 
which will, for the present at least, be fatal to any such com- 
bination. If the Legitimists or the Bonapartists had been 
asked to shape M. Wappincron’s policy in whatever way 
would be most serviceable to their several causes, they- 
might have drafted M. Ferry’s Bill, and been thoroughly 
content with their work. It will be useless for a long time 
to come to contend that there is no necessary antagonism 
between the Church and the Republic. M. Frrry’s Bill 
will be held to have proved to demonstration that there 
is such an antagonism. If the Bill had been introduced 
by a Ministry avowedly belonging to the advanced Left, 
comparatively little harm would have been done. Every’ 
one knows that the extreme Republicans are hostile to 
the Church ; but hitherto there has been room for believ- 
ing that this hostility does not extend beyond the extreme 
Republicans. It is impossible to assert this now that an 
eminently Conservative Cabinet—a Cabinet to which the 
Conservative element in the Republican party has 
contributed far more than its fair proportion of Mini- 
sters—has of its own free will introduced a Bill which 
aims at depriving the Church of all share in secondary 
education. No professions of good will, no assurances of 
protection, no disclaimer of hostile designs, can avail to 
rebut the overwhelming testimony of actual facts. Even 
if the Bill should be thrown out by the Senate, the main 
part of the mischief will have been done past recall. The 
secession of a conting:rt .f Conservative Republicans 


strong enough to give the opponents of the Bill a majority 
would not the leaders of the Conservative Repub- 
licans from the responsibility they have voluntarily 
assumed. It is the first great blunder of which the 
Republican party has been guilty, but it is a blunder of 
which it is not likely soon to exhaust the ill effects. 


OHILI, 


VHE news that Chili had gone to war with Bolivia and 
Peru caused much disquietude to persons who hold the 
securities of the one Spanish Republic which has hitherto 
maintained a high character for honesty. Chili has for 
some time been struggling with financial difficulties, caused 
by the unfavourable conjunction of successive bad harvests, 
a heavy fall in the price of copper, and the depreciation of 
the currency. She has hitherto managed to fulfil her en- 
gagements punctually, and it seemed very disappointing that, 
at a moment when her solvency was imperilled, she should 
add the expenses of a war to her other embarrassments. 
But she has gone to war simply because her neighbours 
calculated that she would put up with any affront and any 
injustice rather than fight. It was only after along struggle 
to avert a rupture that her patience finally gave way. Her 
bankrupt neighbours were determined to impose the most 
monstrous exactions on a State which they thought they 
might safely insult and oppress, because she might be 
trusted to bear anything rather than so involve her 
finances as to be compelled to break faith with her foreign 
creditors. As events have shown, they have carried their 
speculations a little too far, and at last the worm has turned. 
enerally, whatever may be the real motives of the parties 
to a war, there is some pretence of right on each side. It has 
been reserved for Bolivia and Peru to provoke a war 
with no other justification than that of a naked and frank 
desire to rob. It might have been thought that there 
was nothing which Spanish Republicscould do that would 
astonish those who are familiar with their singular history. 
But there is something in the effrontery of Bolivia and 
Peru which transcends all that could have been supposed 
possible even in them. 

The history of the events which have ied to the war 
may be briefly summarized as follows. There was a strip 
of desert on the confines of Chili and Bolivia which was 
looked on as utterly worthless, and, whiie each claimed it, 
neither cared in the least about it. Guano was, however, 
found in 1866 on the seaboard of this no man’s land, and 
it then became worth while to settle in which Power the 
ownership should be held to lic. A treaty was concluded 
by which it was agreed that Bolivia should own and ad- 
minister the territory, but that one-half of whatever 
revenue might be collected from it should be paid over to 
Chili. Explorations showed that this strip of desert con- 
tained very valuable minerals. Deposits of nitrate, more 
especially, were discovered at a distance of something 
under a hundred miles from the coast, and a Chilian 
Company was formed to work them. Still farther in- 
land was discovered the great silver mine of Caracoles, 
and again Chilians devoted their money and energy to 
a business which proved very profitable. As Bolivia 
was recognized as the Government holding the territory, 
the Chilians engaged in these undertakings addressed 
themselves to the Bolivian authorities, and with regard to 
the nitrate deposits it was ultimately arranged in 1873 
that the Chilian Company should be limited in the field of 
its occupation, so that a monopoly might not be created ; 
but, on the other hand, the Bolivian Government solemnly 
undertook that for fifteen years no duties should be 
imposed on the export of nitrate. This was only an 
arrangement between private persons and the Bolivian 
Government ; but in 1874 a treaty was made between Chili 
and Bolivia, by which Chili renounced its half share of the 
revenues, while Bolivia undertook that no duties beyond 
those existing at the date of the treaty should be imposed 
on Chilians working minerals in the territory ; the time 
during which the treaty was to be in force being fixed at 
twenty-five years. Thus Bolivia became bound to Chili, in 
consideration of having first the ownership of the terri- 
tory settled in her favour, and then of getting the whole 
instead of only one-half of the revenues, to carry out the 
arrangement ie which no export duties were to be 
imposed for a term of years on the nitrate exported by the 
Chilian Company. This undertaking was observed faith- 
fully until the beginning of last year, when the Bolivian 
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Government carried out a design it had long been 
meditating, and issued, without in any way com- 
municating with Chili, a decree by which an alarming 
export duty was imposed on the nitrate which it 
had pledged itself should be free from any duty 
of the kind. The Chilian Government could not believe 
that so flagrant a breach of faith was seriously meant, 
and contented itself with remonstrating against the in- 
justice. But its remonstrances met with no attention, 
for the Bolivians, knowing that they could rely on the 
assistance of Peru, in concert with which Power the decree 
had been issued, felt sure that Chili would yield anything 
rather than go to war. Stimulated by what seemed 
assured impunity, they thought that, if they were going in 
for robbery, they might as well do it wholesale, and 
actually published another decree confiscating the property 
of the Chilian Company for the benefit of their own 
precious State. This filled up the cup of outrage to over- 
flowing, and Chili, having offered to refer the question to 
arbitration, and the offer being rejected, landed a force and 
occupied the seaboard of the territory which had been not 
so much the origin of disputes as the occasion of wanton 
injustice. 

The course taken by the Bolivians is simple enough. 
They wanted money, and they thought they might safely 
screw it out of unresisting Chilians. But why should 
Peru interfere ? The cause of Bolivia is really the cause of 
Peru, for the Government of Peru has been robbing on its 
own account, but found that it could not derive all the 
aan from its robbery that it expected. It has acquired 

y extortion the monopoly of nitrate production in its own 
territory; but it has not been able to drive the price of 
nitrate in the market to the point that it thinks desirable, 
because it has been checked by the competition of the 
Chilian Company. If it could but crush this Company, 
it might hope to make something out of nitrate which 
would surpass the wildest dreams of avarice. The way to 
do this was to get Bolivia to do precisely what it had done 
itself. The nitrate deposits in Peru belonged until recently 
to private owners. The Government thought it would 
like them for itself, and therefore put a prohibitive duty 
on the export of nitrate, informing the owners that, if 
they did not like to pay the duty, they might sell their 
property to the Government. Many of the owners were 
willing to sell, but others held out until a duty of a pro- 
hibitive kind was threatened, and then all succumbed. 
The Peruvian Government made a good thing out of 
this, but not a delightfully good thing. They had got 
an excellent business on favourable terms, but they had 
not got much more. Above all, they had not got that 
for which their souls most yearned—a handsome sum of 
ready money. This, it appeared, might be accomplished 
if only the yield of their nitrate fields might be made 
to appear great enough to cover a loan which should 
not only represent the cost of the purchase, but should 
include an odd million or two additional. For this pur- 
pose it was expedient that the price of nitrate should 
be controlled by the Peruvian Government. The more 
complete their monopoly the higher the price, and there- 
fore the better the prospects of a satisfactory loan. But 
they did not own all the nitrate vineyards of South 
America. The Chilian Company was their Nasorn. They 
felt that NasorH must be dispossessed. And they calcu- 
Jated with reason that the Bolivians were the kind of 
people who would be most happy to dispossess him. 

Thus the war is merely a violent effort of two con- 
federates, one of whom wishes to get money anyhow, 
while the other wishes to ruin an innocent neighbour in 
order that he may get a loan out by commanding the 
price of a particular article. Chili would not be a nation 
at all if it did not do its best to resist so iniquitous a 
It is better for the creditors of Chili themselves 
that Chili should resent this extremity of injustice. The 
national pride—a most just and legitimate pride—is the 
real basis on which the creditors have to rely, me nation 
which could bear to be robbed because the robbers traded 
on its desire to be honest would soon sink low enough 
to believe no longer in the virtue of honesty. 0 
doubt Chili runs a risk, and a great risk. War is pro- 
verbially uncertain, and the goddess of war thinks 
more of the largeness of battalions than of the justice 
of a cause. 1t must not be supposed that because 
Chili is wholly and indisputably in the right she 
is certain to win. If she loses, it may be after a 
struggle so protracted and costly that it will be quite out 


of her power to meet her engagements, although, if time 
enough is given her, she may, even after a disastrous peace, 
pay back all she owes. On the other hand, it cannot be 
said that she has embarked on a reckless adventure. She 
is in possession of the disputed territory, where she has 
now at least two thousand good troops, and as all, or almost 
all, the inhabitants are Chilians, she can command a 
courageous and determined local militia, whom she is 
arming,and who are fighting not only for their country, but 
for their most cherished possessions. Six hundred miles 
of almost waterless desert divide the territory where she 
is encamped from Bolivia. Peru can do nothing except 
by sea, and although the nominal force of the Peruvian 
navy is much greater than that of Chili, the Chilians have 
a decided superiority in effective ironclads. A naval 
engagement in which the Peruvians were worsted, and the 
failure of the Bolivians to transport an adequate force 
through the desert, might terminate the war. Peace 
might not be made at once, but Chili would remain in 
possession. All that can be said is that, if speculative 
possibilities are regarded, this may not improbably happen, 
and that, if justice is to control the wishes of mankind, 
this is what it must be ardently desired should happen. 


PLACEMEN IN PARLIAMENT. 


 .. Parliament meets again the decision of the 
Committee on the Clare election will be questioned 
on plausible grounds. The interest of the inquiry is 
rather curiously antiquarian than either constitutional or 
practical. It matters extremely little who is member for 
Clare; and the Crown is unlikely to corrupt members by 
giving them colonial offices which are, in fact, not at its 
disposal. Mr. Berry, Prime Minister of Victoria, who 
was the first witness examined, has come to England 
mainly for the purpose of asserting the entire independence 
of the colony. If he has a sense of humour, he may per- 
haps have been amused by a grave inquiry whether a 
nominee of his own came within the purview of a statute 
passed for the discouragement of corruption exercised by 
the Ministers in England. Sir Bryan O’Locaten, having 
been in his absence elected member for the county of Clare, 
afterwards accepted from the Governor, or rather from 
Mr. Berry, the office of Attorney-General for Victoria. 
One condition of his tenure of office was his residence 
in the colony, which might have been thought incom- 
patible with the discharge of his duties in the Im- 
perial House of Commons. The electors of Clare are prob- 
ably indifferent to representation as long as they can 
confer on a favourite candidate the titular rank of member 
for the county. It is not known whether Sir Bryan 
O’LocHLEN is anxious to retain a seat which he cannot 
effectually vacate if he has already ceased to hold it by 
acceptance of office. Under the Constitution an appoint- 
meat to the Stewardship of the Chiltern Hundreds is 
more certainly incompatible with the retention of a seat 
in Parliament than permanent absence from the United 
Kingdom on official service in a distant colony. Sir Bryan 
O’LocHLEN is not more incapable of discharging Parlia- 
mentary duties than a Governor of Madras who fifty years 
ago retained his seat on the ground that his commission 
was held under the East India Company, and not under 
the Crown. It is true that he was really appointed by the 
Cabinet, while Sir Bryan O’LoGHLEN derives his title from 
a majority in the colonial Assembly. It has not been con- 
sidered necessary in the course of nearly two centuries 
materially to alter the provisions of the Act which regulates 
the right of placemen to sit in the House of Commons, 
although during the interval the power of the Crown has 
been greatly diminished, while Great Britain and Ireland 
have been consolidated into a United Kingdom which has 
itself become the centre of an Empire spread over almost 
all parts of the world. 

By the Act of Settlement, modified by one or two sub- 
sequent Acts, the holders of certain specified offices vacate 
their seats on appointment, but they are eligible for re- 
election. The incumbents of other offices, and of all 
offices which might be created after the date of the Act, 
were absolutely disqualified from sitting in the House of 
Commons. Only a few years ago the law was so far 
changed that no re-election has since been necessary on 
the transfer of Ministers from one Cabinet office to another. 
Secretaries of the Treasury and of the Admiralty and 
Under-Secretaries of State were not made subject to 
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disability, on the technical ground that their offices were 
held, not from the Crown, but under the respective 
heads of their departments. The Irish Act of Union pro- 
vided, with perhaps superfluous caution, that officers ap- 
pointed by the Lord-Lieutenant should be considered 
as holding office under the Crown. In the late inquiry 
it was contended that the functions of a colonial Go- 
vernor were analogous to those of a Lord-Lieutenant, and 
that consequently, in default of special legislation, colonial 
Ministers were not within the meaning of the original 
Act. The Committee seem to have held that the section 
of the Act of Union was merely declaratory, and that 
Irish officers would in any case have been supposed to hold 
their appointments from the Crown. The Attorney- 
General for Victoria receives a salary ; he is theoretically 
selected by the Governor, who may also dismiss him; 
and it is admitted that the Governor would be compelled 
to obey an order from the Secretary of State directing 
him to appoint or to dismiss an Attorney-General or any 
other member of the Cabinet. For legal purposes it is 
not necessary to consider that the Governor must follow 
the advice of his responsible Ministers, who would resent 
as a gross violation of their privileges any interference of 
the Imperial Government. The Committee have thought 
it prudent to report their opinion without stating the 
reasons on which it is founded. They have declared that 
the office of Attorney-General of the colony of Victoria is 
an office or place of profit under the Crown within the 
meaning of the statutes in that behalf; and it follows that 
Sir Bryay O’Locuten, having accepted the said office, has 
thereby vacated his seat. 


Sir Erskine May, who gave evidence at considerable 
length, evidently dissented from the conclusion at which 
the Committee afterwards arrived. He was fully justified 
in holding that the acceptance of office in a colony possess- 
ing a responsible Government had no kind of connexion 
with the evil which the English Act was intended to pre- 
vent. Before the Revolution the Crown frequently created 
offices for the express purpose of bribing members of the 
House of Commons. Wu.1am III., who sometimes found 
it expedient to follow precedents established by the Srvuarts, 
put his veto on one of the Bills which were intended 
to check the practice of corruption. The Act which 
was ultimately passed excluded from the House of 
Commons the incumbents of new offices, while it was not 
thought necessary to exercise equal vigilance as to 
places already existing. One of the witnesses mentioned 
the case of one G. A. SeLwyn, who vacated his seat on 
appointment to the office or offices of Chief Registrar, 
Examiner or Chancery Clerk of the Crown and the 
Peace in the island of Barbadoes. Mr. Forster, with laud- 
able simplicity, observed to Sir Erskrve May that “ your 
‘“* remark as regards such an office not being contemplated 
“ by the Act would seem to me to apply quite as much toa 
“ man taking office and residing in Barbadoes as it would 
“to the Attorney-General of Victoria.” The Attorney- 
General of Victoria must reside in that colony, though, but 
for the decision of the Committee, the member for the 
county of Clare might be a perpetual absentee; but no 
such disability applied to the Chief Registrar of Bar- 
badoes, who was no other than the famous GEORGE 
Setwyy, the friend of Horace Watprote and of the 
notorious Duke of QuEENsBERRY. GEORGE SELWYN re- 
turned two members of Parliament besides himself, and 
he certainly never thought of setting foot in Barbadoes. 
He probably received a good salary in consideration of 
his three votes, and he furnished a typical illustration of 
the abuse which the Act was framed to prevent or dis- 
courage. Since his time two great changes have affected 
the relation between the Crown and its officers. The 
powers of the Sovereign are exercised by a Minister 
who represents a Parliamentary majority, and members 
are elected by independent constituencies whom they can- 
not afford to offend. Grorce SELWwyn was as certain of 
his seat for Gloucester and of his power to return two 
members for Ludgershall when he was Registrar of Bar- 
badoes as before his acceptance of the sinecure. If Sir 
Bryan O’Locuien had been eligible for the county of 
Clare, his constituents would have had the opportunity at 
the next election of sanctioning or disapproving his tenure 
of office in Victoria. In the meantime he was under no 
temptation to pay undue deference to the Crown. Neither 
the Szoretary of Srate for the Co.ontss nor the Cabinet 
in general had earned his gratitude by conferring upon 
him any benefit or favour. Sir Ersxive May in several of 


his answers called the attention of the Committee to the 
spirit of the Act; but, if they rightly interpreted the 
letter of the law, they were perhaps right in confining 
their attention to the text. It happened that there was 
a conclusive objection to Sir Bryan O’Loauten’s retention 
of the seat if the functions of the Committee had been 
legislative and not judicial. A technical excuse relieved 
them from a technical incapacity to disqualify an 
absentee. 

It seems that the Constitution of Victoria has borrowed 
the provision of the English law that a Minister on his 
appointment shall vacate his seat as a representative. Sir 
Bryan O’ Locuien had to seek re-election to the Assembly 
on the same occasion which has disqualified him for a seat 
in the Imperial House of Commons. The framers of 
the English Act could not possibly have foreseen the 
double disability. It would have been difficult at the 
beginning of the eighteenth century to imagine the form 
of colonial government which has been tried during 
the present generation. The North American Colonies, 
indeed, profited by a wholesome neglect to govern 
themselves; but in theory they were subject to the 
control of the Crown and Parliament. During the con- 
test between the Council and the Assembly of Victoria, the 
AtrorNEY-GeNERAL, though nominally a member of the 
Parliament of the United Kingdom, distinguished himself 
by the vigour of his threats of secession if the Home 
Government should venture to afford any support to the 
weaker branch of the Legislature. The confirmation or 
avoidance of his place as member for Clare may be re- 
garded with perfect indifference ; but the decision of the 
Committee, if it is adopted by the House, will remove a para- 
dox or anomaly. There is no reason toapprehend a frequent 
recurrence of the difficulty. Even an Irish constituency will 
not often choose a member who has transferred his domi- 
cile to a distant country; and it is not certain that the 
electors of Clare when they chose Sir Bryan O’LOGHLEN 
knew that he had determined to expatriate himself. His 
appointment to office in his new country was an accident, 
though it has given rise to the present inquiry. If his 
party in Victoria should be driven from power, or if he 
should himself resign or be dismissed, he would once more 
become eligible to the House of Commons. Investiga- 
tions such as that conducted by the Committee are his- 
torically interesting or amusing, being founded on the 
convenient fiction that where the letter of the law has not 
been altered the Constitution has been exempt from 
change. When Mr. Berry invited Sir Bryan O’LocHien 
to enter his Cabinet, the QuEEN was, by construction of 
law, supposed to exercise over the new official an influ- 
ence which rendered him unfit to hold a seat in the House 
of Commons. 


SIR ANTHONY PANIZZI. 


death, at an advanced age, of Sir AnrHoyy Pavizzi 
has recalled to the English public how great were the 
services rendered to it by a man who in his day did perhaps 
harder work, and certainly received more abuse, than falls 
to the lot of most of its servants. That he very much im- 
proved the Library of the British Museum, that he invented 
and executed a new and admirable catalogue, that he 
planned a handsome reading-room bearing his name, and 
that he was knighted and retired on a full pension, are the 
salieut points in his career which it is easy to remember. 
But his death has called into print some of those excellent 
biographical sketches which are kept in stock to await the 
moment when men of eminence expire; and there was 
much in the character and in the history of Panizzi to 
awaken special interest when the full story of his life was 
told. He had the misfortune to be born a subject of the 
Duke of Mopgna, and when he was quite a young man 
the Duke of Mopena thought it would be advisable to 
put him to death. The gallows was set up; the exe- 
cutioner was ready; but the prisoner escaped, and after 
a stay in Switzerland got safely to England. Fortu- 
nately he carried with him an introduction to Mr. Roscoz 
of Liverpool, the historian of Italy, and the generous 
friend of Italians. With the help of Mr. Roscogz’s protec- 
tion Panizzi managed to support himself, until Brovcuam, 
who was then getting up the University of London, 
thought he would do very well for his Italian professor. 
This was rather a tribute to his merits than a refuge 
from starvation, and Brovenay, finding that his promis- 
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ing professor could not keep body and soul together on his 
rofessorship, got him appointed to a minor post in the 
useum Library. He had turned to account the abundant 
leisure which his unremunerative professorship had forced 
on him, and had made himself known by editions of Italian 
authors and dissertations on their writings. He became 
favourably known to the great Whig group of notabilities, 
literary and political, which was then flourishing in all 
its glory, and his merits or his friends so impressed 
Lord Mexssom, that in 1836 he was made Keeper 
of Printed Books. This irregular advancement of a 
foreigner who had been thrust into the library department 
in order that bread might be found for him caused much 
natural jealousy ; and all that could be said by those who 
advanced him was that, if his advancement was not in the 
regular groove, his capacities for doing good service were 
equally unusual. They appealed from Pavyizzt as he then 
seemed to be to Panizzi as he would be known to be when 
time had given him a fair opportunity of showing his ex- 
cellence. The event amply justified their anticipations. 
He lived to show that the one man who had it in him to 
transform the Museum Library had been selected for the 
task. As arule, Lord MeLsourve was not very fortunate 
in his appointments, and his Whig friends were more often 
occupied in tormenting him into jobs than in stimulating 
him into recognition of budding promise; but, at any rate, 
it may be said of him that he made TuiriwatL a bishop 
and Pan1zz1 a librarian. 


The success which Panizzt achieved was won partly by 
his knowing what to do, and partly by his love of fighting 
and his strength as a combatant. It appears simple to say 
that a national library to be good must fulfil three condi- 
tions. It must be complete, it must be methodically 
arranged, and it must be accessible. But until the rule of 
Panizzi was established the national library of England 
was very incomplete, it was destitute of anything that could 
be called a catalogue, and those who visited it received a 
very poor welcome. Panizzt doubled the library, made a 
catalogue which good judges hold to be a marvel of skill, 
and seated his visitors ina spacious and commodious room. 
When he had once got the Trustees to sanction the expen- 
diture, and had hit on a good plan for his reading-room, the 
last of these tasks was not one of any great difficulty. Bat 
to make a good catalogue is a work of art. It demands 
a perception of all the intricate problems raised by the 
proper arrangement of books. Like the human mind from 
which they flow, books present some obvious divisions ; 
but these divisions run into endless cross-divisions. 
Which of these cross-divisions to recognize and which to 
ignore is the standing puzzle of a librarian, and the 
greatest success he can achieve is to realize the reasonable 
anticipations of a student who has endeavoured to look 
on all literature as a great whole. It is impossible that 
a catalogue should be perfect if the library is extensive, 
since if it aimed at too nice a perfection, it would be 
so voluminous as to be practically useless. The maker of the 
catalogue has triumphed if he has got as far on the road 
to scientific perfection as the limits of practical utility 
will allow; and, if it is too much to say that Panizzi got 
to the last stretch of what is possible in this direction, he 
at any rate got further than any one had done before him. 
Here, again, as he was competent to the task, and had not 
much difficulty in being allowed to show that he was com- 
petent, the obstacles to success were such as, being given 
the opportunity, he was sure to surmount. The fight of 
his life was over the question whether the library should 
be complete. Here, again, he knew, as none of his pre- 
decessors knew, what a complete library means. Books 
do not rain on a librarian through the ceiling. They 
have to be bought, or they have to be demanded where 
there is a right to demandthem. Pavizz found that 
foreign books must be bought, and that English books 
might, when published, be demanded by the British 
Museum. But the right had been allowed to fall 
to a great extent into desnetude, and Panizzt had to 
fight publisher after publisher before he could get it 
generally recognized. There was a wild outcry against 
the attacks made on honest English tradesmen by this 
pushing and tyrannical foreigner. Paxizzt merely went 
on fighting until his victory was complete, and the outcry 
died away. With regard to foreign books, Panizz1 had the 
advantage, with his comprehensive knowledge of European 
literature, of being able to suggest what books ought to be 
bought. But the trustees had to find the money; and, 
although the trustees are as a rule men with views suffi- 


ciently elevated to wish for a complete library, they can 
only spend what Parliament allows them to spend, and to 
buy more foreign books meant asking Parliament for more 
money, and this is not a very pleasant process. What 
Panizzt did may be described by saying that he goaded 
the Trustees into getting from Parliament the money 
which he wished them to spend. 

Although he spent all his life from early manhood to 
old age in England, Payizzt never ceased to be an Italian, 
and was as devoted to the cause of liberated Italy as if he 
had remained in his country, and had watched his own 
Duke crossing his frontier for the last time. He was the 
friend alike of Cavour and GariBaLpI, and had the offer of 
high office if he would return to Italy. He very sensibly 
thought that, if he might be valuable as a politician, 
he was invaluable as a librarian, and that he had better 
stick to the sphere in which he was supreme. But he 
never became an Italian transmuted into an Englishman; 
he remained always a foreigner in the service of the English 
Government. It is not much in the habits of the English 
Government to accept the service of foreigners. France has 
really welcomed foreigners, and Russia has liberally em- 
ployed them so long as it was obliged from its barbar- 
ism to seek assistance in administration from outside. 
Panizzi was employed not from any wish to do honour to 
an illustrious exile, but simply because he was much the 
best man that could be got. He was selected to buy and 
arrange books because there was no one else who knew 
equally well how to do it, just as VANDYKE was selected to 
paint portraits in the reign of Cuar.es I. because no one 
else could paint them so that the picture should be 
worth having. There was no advantage to Panizzi in 
being an Italian. He knew perhaps more about Con- 
tinental literature than most Englishmen, and he prob- 
ably owed this knowledge in part to his being an Italian. 
But every learned man starts with some special know- 
ledge, and it could not have been difficult to find 
Englishmen who knew as much of literature generally 
as Panizzi knew. It may perhaps be also true that as a 
foreigner Panizzi was less in awe of English great people 
than an Englishman would have been, and that his 
audacity was partly due to his happy ignorance of our 
conventionalities. But, on the other hand, he was exposed 
to much jealousy and detraction merely because he was a 
foreigner, and many of the trials of his life would have 
been more easily surmounted by a native. Possibly one 
reason of such toleration or notice as he received was that 
during the greater part of his life Italy was more pitied 
than respected. The moral of hig story is not that a 
nation gains especially by employing foreigners, or that it 
is a special gain to foreigners to be employed, but that all 
the world gains when a man endowed with signal faculties 
in any one line gets the opportunity of making his power 
known and felt. 


INDIA AND LANCASHIRE, 


O* the last Friday before the Easter recess both 
Houses were occupied with the subject of the cotton 
mannufacture in India. In the Lords the need for some 
legislative protection of the women and children who 
work in the Indian mills was appropriately insisted on by 
Lord Suarrespury. That the need exists is not a matter 
that admits of any doubt. The arguments of those who 
maintain the contrary have the serious fault of proving 
too much. If some of the evidence quoted by Lord 
CranBrook is to be accepted as trustworthy, Indian 
manufacturers must be altogether exempt from the 
weaknesses to which manufacturers of other countries 
have been uniformly found liable. No reason is as- 
signed for this extraordinary moral pre-eminence. 
It is not denied that in English mills women and 
children would be worked a great deal longer than is 
good for them ifit were not that the law has interfered to 
prevent it. But we are asked to believe that when the 
owner of the mill is a Parsee, and the mill itself is in 
Bombay or Bengal, nothing of the kind is ever practised. 
Even the courage which has not shrunk from propagating 
these fictions has been unequal to denying that in India 
the mills run seven days to the English six. The Indian 
manafacturer is happier than the English in not being 
troubled with Sundays. The very thought of this superi- 
ority is almost cnongh to make a Lancashire millowner 
embrace a religion which is free from the superstition 
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of a day of rest. Considering that the condition of 
women in India is very much more dependent than in 
this country, it seems reasonable to assume that they 
have at least as great a need as English women of pro- 
tection against their parents or husbands. The objection 
which is brought against factory legislation at home, that 
it treats grown-up women as if they were still children, is 
far less applicable in India than in England. When women 
are in all respects put on a level with men in this country, 
it will be time enough to consider whether Indian legisla- 
tion ought not to proceed on the same principle. Till 
that time comes, a principle which is held to be good enough 
for England will be good enough for her dependencies. It 
is true, no doubt, that the application of the principle to 
India will be attended with many special difficulties. If 
Lord SHarressury had introduced a Bill to carry out the 
object he has at heart, this would have been a formidable 
ebjection. Inasmuch, however, as he only proposed that 
the Viceroy should be instracted to take the necessity of 
passing a Factory Act into immediate consideration, it has 
no weight whatever. The details of such a Bill must un- 
doubtedly be determined in India, but Lord Smarrespury 
was in no way stepping outside his own province in pro- 
posing that the Government of India should be instructed 
to take the work in hand at once. Lord Cransroox was 
able to give a more conclusive reason for the motion not 
being pressed, in the fact that the Government of India have 
drawn up a Bill on the subject, which it may be presumed 
will be submitted to the Legislative Council as soon as 
the authorities have time to think of anything except 
the Afghan war. 

In the Commons the Lancashire manufacturers suc- 
ceeded in making a night of it. The great doctrine that 
the Empire was made for Manchester and not Manchester 
for the Empire was never more boldly preached than by 
Mr. Brices. A good deal has been said lately about the 
unsatisfactory state of Indian finance, and the difficulty of 
devising new taxes to meet new deficits. In Mr. Briaes’s 
opinion the question is simplicity itself. The repeal of 
the import duty on cotton goods is the one thing needful. 
It is not, Mr. Briaes declares, the Lancashire millowners 
who would benefit by this repeal. If they take any part 
in the agitation, they do so merely as attorneys for a 
mysterious personage called the Lancashire producer. 
He apparently is in a very bad way indeed. Left 
to himself, he would ask nothing better than to supply 
the millions of toiling Hindoos with cotton goods at 
the lowest remunerative prices. But this hideous duty 
comes in to cripple his power of doing them service. The 
addition of five per cent. to the cost of imported cotton 
goods gives the Indian manufacturer just the advantage he 
wants, and starts him happily on a career of successful 
competition. This would be bad enough by itself; but 
his Indian rival must needs add insult to injary, and de- 
clare that it is not the duty that enables him to undersell 
the Lancashire producer, but the incurable disposition of 
this same producer to send out a preparation resembling 
whitey-brown paper in substance and composed chiefly of 
china clay. Mr. J. K. Cross became quite epigrammatic 
under the stimulus of this cruel accusation. Unfortunately 
epigram does not supply the place of argument, however 
much it may adorn it; and Mr. J. K. Cross cannot need 
to be told that the statement that, from the commence- 


ment of the cotton manufacture until now, no single piece | 
of cotton goods has been made without a proper mixture | 
of size, does not in the least disprove the statement that, 
in the later periods of the cotton manufacture, a large | 
number of pieces have been made with very much more | 
than the proper mixture of size. Another Mr. Cross has 
given, in a letter which appeared in the Lconomist some | 
weeks back, the exact statistics of this process. Originally, | 
he says, a piece of calico would contain ten per cent. of 
size ; but upon that proportion manufacturers have steadily 
improved, until now it is not uncommon to find seventy-two 

er cent. of size in goods of professedly the same quality. 

he Indian consumer is quite competent to distinguish, 
after a few experiments, between cotton and plaster of | 
Paris regarded as alternative materials for shirts; 
until Lancashire returns to honester ways there is no 
reason to expect that the repeal of the Indian cotton duties 
will .make any appreciable difference in the Indian demand 
for Lancashire goods. 


Still the import duty on cotton goods is in many ways. 


an objectionable duty, and no one contends that, if = 


ces of India were in a sufficiently prosperous con- 


dition, it would not be right to repeal it. We may ga 
farther than this, and say that it has not yet been con- 
clusively made out that, even in the present condition of 
Indian finance, a less objectionable duty might not be dis- 
covered. But no concessions of this kind will meet the 
demands of the Lancashire agitators. If it could be 
proved to demonstration that the result of repealing the 
cotton duty would be to necessitate the sale of one Hindoo 
in every hundred as a slave, their advocates in the House 
of Commons would no doubt be ready with a plea that 
it was better for one man to lose his liberty than for 
ninety-nine to buy their shirts of the wrong makers. It 
argues some boldness in Lancashire members that one 
after another of them should have risen to maintain that 
these duties ought to be repealed in presence of an 
admitted Indian deficit and of a large impending addition 
to Indian expenditure. They might perhaps have gone 
through the decent form of suggesting an alternative 
way of raising the money. But they were quite above 
any such pretence. Deficit, debt, crushing and unequal 
taxation—any one of these contingencies would apparently 
be preferable in their judgment to the maintenance, even 
for a single year longer, of a duty of five per cent. on 
imported cotton goods. The exhibition was all the 
more striking because the Government has actually taken 
off a part of these duties in preference to abolishing 
the duty on rice—a tax which, in the judgment of most 
political economists, is far more objectionable, considered as 
a mode of raising revenue, thana moderate duty on imports. 
Lancashire has got her half-loaf before she ought to have 
had it, and now ber disinterested representatives are cla- 
mouring to have the whole loaf at once. Mr. NewpeGate 
oddly enough voted in favour of the Lancashire demand, 


_by way of a hint to the colonies that they are not entitled 


to levy protective duties against the mother-country. The 
colonies will be more apt to see in this superb indiiference 
to the interests of India where Lancashire profits are con- 
cerned substantial cause for self-congratulation that the 
mother-country has resigned the right to say what duties 
they may not levy. 


THE POSITION IN AFGHANISTAN, 


\ HETHER or not a further advance is to be made from our 

present position in Afghanistan towards Cabul, it seems 
certain that the existing line occupied by our troops represents pretty 
nearly the position which moderate men would recommend as that 
to be permanently takem up, for securing and establishing what 
some have been pleased to call a scientific frontier. When we say 
moderate men, we mean moderate men among those who belong 
to the school which advocates an advance of some sort beyond the 
line heretofore held. Those whoare for keeping to our presert frontier 
as soon as the war is ended would indeed probably say that they 
alone really deserve to be styled moderate. They do not deny the 
necessity of the war, or the need, if war was necessary, of making 
it offensive war, and pressing the enemy until he sues for peace. 
But they consider that this temporary advance need not neces- 
sitate a permanent occupation of any part of Afghanistan, 
and that we should be stronger in every way, both finan- 
cially and in a military point of view, by concentrating 
our military force along the present frontier, than by spread- 
ing it over an extended line of difficult country in advance. 
They say that it would be cheaper and more effective to go 
into Cabul with an army whenever nec —say, once in ten 
years—than to stay there. It is certainly not a little perplexing 
to find the merits of the two schemes so hotly contested, 
aud to read the gloomy predictions uttered of our political condition 
in the future by each side, if the policy advocated by it be not 
adopted. Nothing is more striking in the controversy than that 
so many men who have precisely the same data on which to form 
their judgments, who have had — experience of Indian affairs, 
and whose reputations stand equally high for intelligence and dis- 
cretion, should come to diametrically opposite conclusions upon 
the Afghan question. 

The objections to the forward policy are as obvious as they 
are formidable. In the first place, the different advanced posi- 
tions we now occupy are not only independent of and de- 
tached from each other; they are separated by long distances, 
amounting in the case of the Koorum and Candahar forces to 
some huudreds of miles. Thus they afford no mutual support, but 
each must be self-contained and able to hold its ground 2 itself. 
They no more form parts of one tactical system of operation than 
would two armies operating in Italy and Switzerland. Further, 
enough has already happened to show that the position at 
Jellalabad, at any rate, is a very troublesome one, by reason of the 
tribes occupying the mountains between it and Peshawur. The 
force massed along that line is far larger than the army with which 
Lord Lake conquered Hindustan ; yet we cannot even ensure that 
the telegraph shall be respected ; no one is safe for a moment outaide 
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a British post, and hardly within it; right and left of our line is 
& region in which we dare not set foot unless moving with large 
columns. We have neither bought nor conquered the sub- 
mission of the mountaineers who now eg og | menace 
our flanks, It is palpable that to establish the Peshawur- 
Jellalabad line as a safe one will be a great undertaking, of which 
we have hardly as yet made a beginning. In the Koorum 
valley, the General holds merely the ground occupied by his 
camps; the real conquest of the country has still to be made. 
In the direction of Candahar there has been less opposition; but 
here nature herself opposes the difficulty of a long line of barren 
and difficult country, part of it intolerably hot in summer, and 
= excessively cold in winter, along which communication can 

kept up only at a great cost and sacrifice of life, at any rate of 
the beasts of burden which alone can now be used for transport. 
Even if a road for wheeled carriage were constructed from the 
valley of the Indus to the neighbourhood of Candahar, it is very 
doubtful whether food could be provided by the way for the 
bullocks to be used as draught cattle. Indeed there seems to be only 
one practicable method of maintaining satisfactory communication 
with Quetta and Candahar, and that is by a railway. This might 
probably be constructed very cheaply for the greater part of the 
way in that almost rainless country; and, a railway once made, 
the peculiar difficulties due to the absence of water and cultivation 
along a great part of the route will practically disappear. If 
Candahar or its neighbourhood is to be permanently occupied, a 
railway from the Indus to the new frontier must be made sooner 
or later; it had much better be made sooner. It will, however, be 
a dead weight on the finances of India, for such a line can never 
pay a fair dividend; but it will be much less of a burden than 
would be involved in trying to keep our troops in Afghanistan 
supplied by any other means. 

Another cause of expense will be the inevitable increase of the 
Indian army. The Times, indeed, suggested the other day that, 
the scientific frontier being now attained, the Indian army should 
be at once largely reduced. But then the 7imes has been out- 
doing even itself of late in the puerile weakness of what it pub- 
lishes about India. Within the last few days it objected to an 
advance on Cabul under any circumstances. Having got the new 
frontier that we want, why, asks the Times, go beyond it? Accord- 
ing to this view, the Germans, having overrun Alsace and Lorraine 
in the late war, and meaning to keep those provinces, ought not to 
have made any further advance, but should have been con- 
tent with occupying their conquests, and holding them for 
ever against the 'rench. The 7imes, in short, cannot perceive that 
there is any difference between holding a line of frontier by force, 
as the Romans kept off the Picts and Scots from England by their 
wall, and holding it peacefully with the consent of the beaten 
Power ; and is unable to understand that it may be necessary, in 
order to obtain the distinct acquiescence of the ruler of Cabul in 
our new position, which is a condition requisite for holding it in 
quietness undisturbed by aggressions, to make a temporary ad- 
vance beyond that point, in order to compel that ruler to accept 
regular conditions of peace. All those who know anything about 
the matter are well aware that a permanent increase of the Indian 
army must be accepted asa necessary consequence of occupying 
any part of Afghanistan. Some reductions may possibly be made 
of our former frontier garrisons, but these will at most be quite 
inconsiderable compared with the requirements of the new territory 
for additional troops. In fact, it is not easy to see the way to any 
reduction at present in the force now in occupation of the country, 
and that includes practically almost the whole fighting strength of 
the nativearmy. It must be added that service in Afzhanistan 
will be very ry with the native army in time of peace, 
although probably the European soldier will prefer it to an Indian 
station. Nor is it easy to see how regular reliefs are to be provided, 
so large will be the proportion of the Bengal army which must 
be anently maintained beyond our present frontier. Further, 
besides the permanent expense involved in the occupation of 
Afghanistan from this cause, there must in any case be a large out- 


lay in building barracks for the troops. Even if the army does not | 


need to be increased, still its distribution will need to be 
altered. Now the expense of barracks for European troops 
Indian pattern is enormous. 


greatly | 
on the | 

| you meet incomparably more cultivated society in what Artemus 
In the present state of the Indian finances those who are | \ 


responsible for them may well feel aghast at the prospect of | 


fresh burdens on an impoverished treasury which an occupation 
of Afghanistan — out. But then it will probably be said in 
reply that, after all, it is a choice of evils. It so happened that the 
present time was favourable for taking a decided course and putting 
our frontier policy once for all on a satisfactory footing. the 
present complication arisen at a time when Russia was less hampered 
by engagements elsewhere, or when a weaker policy was in 
favour at home, we might have found Russia practically in 
possession of the country before we were in a position to do 
anything, and, once there, it would have been impossible, or 
at best extremely difficult, to dislodge her. It is all very well, we 
may be told, to talk about going into the country whenever we 
choose; but a moderate amount of assistance from skilled agents 
would make an advance on another occasion a very different affair 
from what it has been on this; in fact, if properly defended, 
Afghanistan would be 1 yy Even now it is evident that 
Russia was prepared to bs y a bold game if we had given her 
a chance, and that we should have encountered a very different 
degree of opposition had our advance been deferred till the spring. 
And, after all, when we consider the circumstances which at- 


tended former annexations, is this one, it may be asked, really 
so very alarming? When the annexation of the Punjab was 
under consideration, it must have seemed at the time quite as 
hazardous an undertaking as this is; yet we know that the 
annexation of the Punjab has immensely strengthened our mili- 
tary and political position in India. Now the subjugation of 
a portion of Afghanistan should not, it is contended, be a 
more difficult task. The people are not united; apart from 
the strength afforded by their mountain fastuesses, they have 
‘never shown themselves capable of making a formidable de- 
fence; and, if a mountainous country is difficult to subdue, it 
ought not, when once subdued, to be difficult to hold. The in- 
habitants cannot live on the rocks and stones in which their fast- 
nesses are placed; occupy the cultivated parts, and they are at our 
mercy. Admitting that it would be much better not to be under 
the necessity of taking this step, still—so the advocates of annexa- 
tion would argue—it is a choice of evils, and the only thing is to 
look the matter in the face, and make the best of an unfortunate 
necessity. Such is the argument; and, though it completely over- 
looks the grave financial difliculties of the case, its plausibility 
may be admitted even by those whom it fails to convince or to satisfy. 
Let us at least hope that, if the permanent occupation of our present 
= has been determined on, we shall not go about the 

usiness in a half-hearted way. It is no light undertaking to 
which we are invited to commit ourselves. ‘The point to be aimed 
at, apart from the strategical arrangements, is the absolute paci- 
fication of the country. We should rest satisfied with nothing 
less than the same security to life and property here which obtains 
throughout the rest of India. To attain to this two things 
seem indispensable—the complete disarmament of the people, and 
the opening up of the country in all directions by good roads. 
But when all this is done, we still believe that it would be very 
much better if it were possible to leave it undone by avoiding 
annexation altogether. The advantages of annexation are at best 
extremely uncertain ; the disadvantages—in the form ofan increased 
army and great permanent increase of expense—are certain and 
most serious. A temporary advance to Cabul, undertaken from 
the exigencies of the campaign, though a sufficiently grave under- 
taking, would be of trifling importance compared with the financial 
and other consequences involved in the permanent occupation of 
Jellalabad. 


COMPENSATORY ECONOMIES. 


We suspect that many men, we are sure that mcst women, 

take a positive pleasure in an occasional piece of meanness. 
They rejoice in the odd inconsistencies which Elwes, the notorious 
miser, exaggerated, when, as his biographer tells us, after gambling 
for thousands, he would walk out in the early morning to meet the 
droves of cattle from his Essex estates, and stand in a chilly drizzle 
of rain to higgle with a butcher over a shilling or two. If they 
do not launch out in reckless expenditure, shutting their eyes to the 
ruin that must inevitably pono, them—if they do not indulge in 
a manner of living that they know to be distinctly beyond their 
means—yet they are guilty from time to time of some unmistak- 
able bit of extravagance. Then their conscience bothers them, 
more or less, and they seek to silence it and reassure their prudence 
by practising the consolatory doctrine of compensations. The 
worst of it is that the isolated or spasmodic act of retrenchment pro- 
bably bears no sort of proportion to the excesses that have been 
its immediate motive; for either selfishness will be prompting 
them to some lavish self-indulgence, or else they are painfully per- 
suaded that society is looking on, and likely to be sarcastic over 
their self-denying virtue. Thus, to pass from the abstract to the 
concrete, there is the question of railway travelling. Isa man to go 
first or second class? As to the matter of comfort, there can be no 
arguing at all; for we set aside as too contemptible for notice the 
paltry and transparent pretexts of those who declare that second- 
class compartments are cooler in the summer, and that the unde- 
niable hardness of the leather seats is counterbalanced by their 
superior healthfulness and cleanliness. We have even the advantage 
of knowing one gentleman who has the hardihood to aver that 


Ward was wont to call “ the string of second-hand coffins,” since 
curates have all taken to travelling by them. This shallow 
sophistry is of course absurd. If a man is poor, and thinks 
it more prudent to take evena third-class ticket, there is an 
end of it as far as he is concerned. We can only respect his 
motives, and hope he has the means of providing himself with a 
india-rubber cushion. For ourselves, if our banker's 

lance chanced to be tolerably satisfactory, we should risk that 
contamination of the company of purse-proud millionaires which our 
ingenious friend so strongly protests against, knowing that at all 
events we should be safe from the half-drunken roughs who 
make travelling horrible from their most objectionable habits. 
But we have personally experienced what it is to discuss the point 
between modest economy on the one side and comfort and the 
conventionalities on the other. In England, in our opinion, the 
debate is hardly an open one, if your finances are fairly flourishing 
and you are going a long journey. Our English railway directors 
have exerted themselves with creditable success to prevent one’s 
compounding for their lower fares; moreover, independently of 
the inherent discomfort of the cheaper classes, the frequency of 
collisions makes it eminently advisable that you should embed 
yourself in padding as much as possible. 
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On the Continent, however, it is different. There in former days, 
at allevents beyond the frontiers of France and Belgium, the ordi- 
nary traveller was in the habit of regarding the sumptuous first-class 
salons as above his humble sphere. To live in conformity with the 
habitual use of them, one should have secured a suite of apartments 
on the first floors at the fashionable hotels, and sat down to little 
dinners served en particulier, with flasks of Veuve race oe 
or Schloss Johannisberg at one’s elbow. It was supposed to be a 
standing maxim of the German railway authorities that only 
princes, ambassadors, and English fools took first-class tickets, 
and their subordinates were instructed to make arrangements 
accordingly. Now all that is changed. The Teutons have so 
far fallen into the practices of their English visitors that you have 
excellent reasons for shirking the second class. The second-class 
carriages are more cramped and more crowded than they used to 
be, and there are disagreeable restrictions upon smoking, without 
a sufficiency of special compartments for the many who indulge in 
tobacco. The traveller drives up to the station with the most severely 
economical intentions. He has gone in for the far-sighted extra- 
vagance of fortifying himself with an excellent dinner and an ex- 
ceptionally good bottle of wine against the hardships of a night 
passed in the second class. He has _— his coffee in the sublimity 
of his exalted resolution, and filliped himself with a chasse of old 
cognac or curacoa. In fact, in bracing himself up for self-mortifica- 
tion, he has unseasonably stimulated the sensual habit of body and 
the luxurious frame of mind. He hesitates on his way to the 
booking-window, and, hesitating, of course he is lost. He blurts out 
Erste classe, instead of zwette, and almost immediately repents his 
timid resolution. But, having taken the first fatal step, he gives a 
loose rein to his reckless impulses. Rushing out on the platform, 
he contemplates the carriages, feeling fastidious about comfortable 
and uncomfortable corners, and severely scrutinizing the aspect 
of his miscellaneous —— ae He may as well be hanged 
for a sheep as for a lamb. e extra tariff for a coupé is a 
bagatelle, and so he pays it; and in one of the coupés he snugly 
bestows himself. But there are retributory thorns in the volup- 
tuous cushions. He has been betrayed into the follies against which 
he had deliberately set his face, and has taken a more hopeless 
header than he had ever dreamed of. So he sinks for the time in 
his own estimation, till he is irresistibly prompted to do something 
for self-conciliation. If he is very much in earnest, he is not 
satisfied with barren regrets, but decides upon a deed of self- 
victimization. Declining to spend some coppers on the evening 
journal, he wraps himself up in his rugs in a glow of reviving 
complacency, or it is much more probable that he executes him- 
self vicariously. He docks the guard of a half of the honorarium 
for which that obsequious attendant has been working so inde- 
fatigably ; or he reduces the gratuities of the porters at his destina- 
tion, or squabbles with the fiacre driver over the fare. He is at once 
ashamed of himself, and inclined to brighten up; and if he is 
happier it is because he is heartily ashamed of himself. But he 
flatters himself that the infinitesimal saving he has effected may 
set his mind at ease for the morrow over the sad indiscretions 
into which he had previously been betrayed. 

We have taken a common instance by way of illustration, 
and in this case the economy has so far been harmless that it 
merely compromises the offender with people to whom he is 
scarcely bound either legally or morally. But we are perpetually 
meeting with exhibitions of a similar weakness in circumstances 
which are far less excusable and infinitely more foolishly short- 
sighted. When a man invites his friends to his house he should 
at least try to make them as comfortable as they are in their own 
homes. Yet, how often do we come across some trivial piece 
of parsimony that irritates one far more than it should do, simply 
because we feel it to be purely gratuitous. You are in a fix 
country house, with troops of servants, and you know that your 
host has an ample income and lives easily within it. The dinueris 
abundant to excess, and the service and the cookery leave little 
to desire. You do not ask your entertainer to give you cham- 
pagne, and you could very willingly dispense with it. But you 
are fretted internally towards the point of indigestion when you 
find that you are being put off with inferior gooseberry, or that 
gee are left stranded high and dry among the entrées, after having 

n served with the frothing of a single glass. You would be con- 
tent, in default of better, with a cheap and sound claret, but you 
do object to the acidity of a “Gladstone,” especially when it 

uerades in a delicate decanter that ought appropriately to be 
scented with Chiteau Lafitte. Fiery sherry isan abomination, and 


a quick poison to boot, yet you may be doomed to choose between ‘ 


a dilution of vitriol and falling back on the contents of the water 
carafe. If you were dining with a poor parson, or a family 
man who was candid as tv the narrowness of his means, you would 
= and drink it, or fall back on total abstinence. But whena 

ives is eccentrically frugal you fee] that he has lured you to his 
halls on false pretences, and you resent his misplaced parsimony 
accordingly. So it is with the. article of cream, which falls, by 
the way, more in the department of the ladies; and with the 
ladies, as we said at the beginning, there are more offences of the 
kind to be forgiven. We are aware that, in the opinion of con- 
noisseurs, any admixture of cream is deleterious to the fragrance of 
coffee, and that the flavour of the most delicate teas is best 
brought out bya faint infusion of lemon. But there can be 
no question that cream is popularly considered an improvement to 
the average coffee and tea that are served in ordinary establish- 
ments. At all events, every guest should at least have the option 
of declining it. Yet, as a matter of fact, stinting you of cream is 


| 
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a common form of paltry avarice; and there are houses we have 
long learned to avoid, and houses too that boast of the excellence of 
their dinners, where, in place of ignoring milky fluids altogether, 
they unblushingly condemn you to boiled milk. More cold-blooded 
still is the vile fashion of fixing a hard and fast date for the first 
fires of the year. This might be all very well in the tropics, where 
the transitions of the seasons are absolutely to be depended on, and 
you know exactly what you may expect when the rains have once 
set in; but in a subtle and treacherous climate like our own it 
is a sheer refinement of cruelty. A man of chilly habit comes 
down of an autumn morning, shuddering under the influences of 
an easterly wind and a fast-falling thermometer. He congratu- 
lates himself as he makes a rush through the cold corridors on 
the prospect of basking before a genial blaze. To his intense 
disgust, the chimney-place is coalless, and he has to shiver through 
a miserable breakfast as best he may, with no prospect of circu- 
lating the blood save by violent exercise out of doors. This, of 
course, is a deliberate outrage that one can neither forget nor for- 
give, and a well-meaning hostess, with her inconsiderate parsimony, 
may have alienated a devoted family friend. We use the word 


“ devoted ” deliberately ; for we maintain that the fault of inter- 


rupted relations lies altogether on her side, and not on ours. We 
are betrayed into a state of suffering which we would have done 
much to escape, and if the lady had desired to keep herself guilt- 


less, the note of invitation ought to have contained, by way of’ 


postscript, a “ N.B.—No fires.” ’ 

We are persuaded that many really generous people are pain- 
fully conscious of a weakness which they find it impossible always to 
overcome. We remember a case in point in the life of the late 
George Hughes, written by his brother—a and 
tending little memoir of a loveable and most liberal man. 2 
are told that Hughes was occasionally sensible of impulses of very 
inconsistent narrowness, and his habitual treatment for them was 
to fine himself promptly, by launching out into a piece of apparent 
extravagance. Smarting under his sensations of regretful remorse, 
he would buy his wife a diamond brooch or some other costly 
trinket. That was all very well with a man of easy means; but 
we should say that with most people the remedy is to be sought 
rather in watchfulness and prevention than in tardy atonement ; 
and we are sure that we should have reason for personal rejoicing 
were some of our kindly-meaning friends to lay our observations 
to heart. 


OUR LATEST SOUTH AFRICAN MISADVENTURE. 


HE last reverse reported from South Africa will be universally 
regarded as an inauspicious opening of the new campaign, even 
when we bear in mind that the misadventure happened at the 


extreme end of the line from that by which the relief of Ekowe ~ 


is to be attempted. A convoy of provisions was proceeding from 
Derby, in the Transvaal, due north of Zululand, to Luneberg, 
about ‘forty miles to the south, and on the borders of that 
country, a post under Rowland’s command. At the point where 
the road crosses the Itombe river it is even nearer to the frontier 
than Luneberg itself. A detachment of the 8oth, apparently 
about one hundred strong, was sent out from Luneberg to bring in 
the convoy, but was detained for three days on the river owing to 
the difficulty of getting the waggons across. Sixty men were 
encamped, with the captain commanding, on the left, or Zulu, bank 
of the stream, when they were suddenly attacked by an over- 
whelming force of the enemy, and cut to pieces, Though the 
alarm had Lasabanes, hog. given, they were apparently de- 
stroyed without even being able to make any resistance; and any 
loss sustained by the enemy must have been caused by the fire of the 
section of forty men who had remained on the opposite bank, and 
who thereon made their escape to Luneberg, an entrenched post 
held by a part of the 8oth. 

The loss of sixty men, although to be deplored when their 
lives are thrown away to no purpose, does not materially affect 
the relative strength of the opposed sides; but, coming after 
the first crushing defeat, it may easily have a very bad effect 
on the troops. These savages certainly understand the art of 
fighting in their own country. They do not look to drawn battles, 
or even to merely winning them; but are satisfied with nothing 
less than sweeping their opponents completely away, although the 
intermittent and fitful character of savage warfare is shown in. 
their failure to follow up a success,even when it is complete. 
Had the hordes triumphant from their victory at Isandula turned 
on Lord Chelmsford’s approaching force, and prepared a similar 
surprise for him, there is every reason to believe it would have 
been equally successful. Nor is their omission to do this, and 
their leaving the English general to resume his retreat to 
British territory unmolested, to be ascribed to the losses 
they had suffered; for, except before the entrenched post at 
Rorke’s Drift, there is no evidence to show that these had 
been heavy; the slaughter at Isandula appears to have 
been mainly on one side. But this aptitude for turning the 
advantages offered by the country to the best account, by making 
these sudden raids on our detachments, renders the issue of the 
campaign for a time at least very doubtful, even now that the re- 
inforcements have arrived. The whole of our system of warfare, 
with our slow-moving columns, our ignorance of the enemy's 
movements, and the need for carrying large supplies to meet our 
many artificial wants, involves the constant sending of convoys 
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under small detachments, for large ones cannot be spared; and if 
these are liable to be attacked unexpectedly, it is not easy to see how 

they are to defend themselves, An entrenched camp may be very 

useful when the body to defend it is of considerable strength, but 

® company or so of infantry could not make any defence of 
this sort which would be effective against so determined 

and numerous a foe; and, besides, the object of the convoy 

will not be accomplished if it balts to entrench itself in- 

definitely, instead of moving on. Thus far indeed the Zulus have 

not attempted anything like a flank march or operations in rear of 

our positions. The camp at Isandula was an advanced post, and 

the detachment now destroyed was nearer to the frontier than the 

place on which it was marching. But the Zulus have shown such 

an unexpected appreciation of the conditions of war that it would 

be foolish to presume on their not displaying some fresh instance 

of originality. Henceforward, we fear, until the present relative 

condition of the two sides has undergone material alteration, the 

attempt to move our troops about the country in small bodies will 

have to be abandoned. They must be advanced in large masses— | 
large, that is, by comparison with the bodies which we have had | 
available so far—and the military authority of the general will not 

extend beyond the limits of his camp. Moving in that difficult 

country, encumbered with supplies and baggage, in entire ignor- | 
ance of the enemy’s movements, obliged to advance and halt in line | 
of battle, with the fear of another surprise constantly present 

to the general's mind—with such a slow and cautiovs manner of 

gving to work the campaign may be spun out indefinitely. There 

is no visible reason why the Zulus should not be able to elude us as 

long as they choose. Truly, the contrast between the way in 

which we started at the outset and our present position would be 

sufficiently ludicrous if it were not so serious. Of our invading 

columns, one has not got ten miles into the enemy’s country before 

it is almost cut to pieces, and the other, having penetrated five-and- 

twenty miles, is straightway blocka’»!.»nd that almost within sight 

of our own frontier. 

The force which is going to relieve Colonel Pearson, or rather 
which should have done so more than a fortnight ago, is apparently 
composed of the column, some two thousand strong, collected for 
the purpose in the first instance, containing the ggth and part of 
the 88th, with the addition of the 57th from Ceylon, and the 
Shah's crew, and now still further supp!emented by the gist and 
the 3rd battalion of the 6oth, a part of the reinforcements from 
England. The force, which is commanded by General Crealock, 
tay comprise perhaps four thousand Europexns. That the 
advance was to be made before the whole of the reinforcemexts 
arrived is due of course to the extreme urgency of the need of re- 
lieving Pearson, who had only ten days’ provisions left, and must be 
relieved at any cost. And probably five thousand men are as 
many as supplies and transport could be found for in one place ; 
while a part of the reinforcements from England must be needed 
to strengthen the centre column at Helpmakaar, or rather to con- 
stitute a new column there, and a party will also no doubt be 
sent in the direction of Wood's post at Utrecht in the Transvaal. 
Dut five thousand men are none too many for the work that has 
to be done at Ekowe, albeit it consists in marching about two- 
score miles on a place plainly visible from the poiht of departure. 
The Zulus are now no doubt ready with their plan to intercept 
the relieving force, and the operation to be successful will require 
a due mixture of caution and boldness. Happily there is no 
instance in history of the British army arriving at that state 
which all the best Continental armies have passed through at 
one time or another, of being unable to fight at all. But it 
would not be surprising if recent events were found to have their 
effect, especially on troops newly landed, and which have 
only heard of, but not seen, the Zulus, whose prowess has 

os ow lost nothing in the narratiun. Our troops in New 
Zealand had at one time distinctly lost spirit, and until we 
have gained some decided success we must not look for any ex- 
traordinary manifestation of dash. One thing would put matters 


straight at once—a general of genius. In war the eflect of | 
genius is hardly to be overrated. We are so little accustomed to | 
see our generals show themselves more than respectable, common- 
place men, that we are apt to forget what marve:s real genius may — 
work with an army. And a man who should divine the condi- | 
tions of successful warfare in the novel circumstances now pre- 

sented, and carry them out, would soon make an end of the. 
business. In the absence of such an apparition among our senior | 
officers, which we have no reason to look for, we must con- | 
sole ourselves by reflecting that we shall now have the aid of 

cavalry, which ought to give a great advantage against a foe that 

has none. But too much must not be expected from this acces- | 
sion. The horses will start in bad condition, and their riders 
will be quite unaccustomed to and inexperienced in the sort 
of work required of them. It is quite possible, indeed, 

that the resistance of the enemy may collapse as unex- 

pectedly as it has arisen. It is not unreasonable to expect 

that a savage race, however capable of sudden efforts, wi!l be | 
wanting in persistence, and that, if a great and successful blow be 
once delivered, their defence way at once break down. Lut this 
way out of our present difficulties is not a thing to speculate upon, 
and it seems more reasonable to expect that our troops will have a 
task before them which will require all their energies, while the 
strongest support of all that could be given them, a general in 
whom they could have perfect*contidence, is denied them. But, if 
the Government refuse to supply a leader, they would at least do 


well to be ready with more reinforcements, in case of further 
reverses, 

While deploring our own misadventures, a word should be said 
about the enemy, who as a nation had done us no harm and 
sought no quarrel, and who have struck these blows while guardin, 
their country against invasion. If they have the advantage o 
numbers, we must remember that they have no firearms worth speak- 
ing of, and no guns. It has been said that troops cannot stand up now- 
adays in the open against breechloaders, even whenarmed themselves 
with the same weapons. But these gallant fellows are ready to face 
our arms of precision with no better weapon than a lance. Such 
determined bravery has seldom been shown; and, when we re- 
member that these men are fighting in self-defence, and in a 
quarrel with which they have no concern, it is impossible to 
withhold a feeling of admiration for them, savages and enemies 
though they be, while feeling, too, what splendid soldiers they 
would make, if enlisted on our side, for employment against any 
antagonist. 


THE DAILY TELEGRAPH ON EASTER. 


IIE. approach of Easter seems always to touch a sympathetic 
chord in the devout heart of the Daily Telegraph. Our con- 
temporary is much addicted to frequenting functions—both Roman 
and “itualistic”—during Holy Week, and especially on Good 
Friday ; and indeed it is partly, we believe, to this pious habit 
that we owe those striking works on the “ Orthodox,” “ Hetero- 
dox,” and other “doxical” aspects of the religious life of the 
metropolis which have been published by Dr. Maurice Davies. 
In the present instance we are left in some doubt as to how 
far the Telegraph, in its sudden access of devotion, has succeeded 
in clearly distinguishing between the Easter festival and the 
penitential season which precedes it. An elaborate leader on 
“ holiday-making at Eastertide ” appeared—somewhat prematurely 
one would have supposed—last Wednesday; and on the same 
day “our Special Correspondent” devoted more than two 
columns to “ Paris at Eastertide,” the alternative title of his 
article being “ Palm Sunday on the Boulevards.” We have 
heard of Protestants of an inquiring turn of mind going to 
Iligh Mass on Easter Day, and being grievously disappointed 
at not seeing a donkey driven or ridden round the church during 
some part of the ceremony, there being a very prevalent impression 
that this belongs to the Roman Catholic manner of observing 
Palm Sunday. Perhaps the Telegraph and its Special Correspondent 
were not altogether free from a similar confusion of tliought, though 
the latter is careful to give us the proper name of the day he is 
describing both in English and French—“ Palm Sunday—e 
Dimanche des Rameaux”—and adds for our further information 
that itis “the first day of Holy Week.” But this had not ap- 
parently occurred to him till he “had emerged from the North 
Terminus into the interminable Rue de Lafayette, the Upper 
Wigmore Street of Lutetia.” The fact was then forced on his 
attention by the streets being “all agreen with branches of box- 
tree,” which are, it is added, in French “ fatsceaua of the buis 
bénit” ; and it struck him as unfortunatethat we do not have these 
faisceaux in England—we almost thought the Telegraph had 
witnessed something of the kind in English churches betore now— 
or rather that we do not keep our Christmas holly and mistletoe 
till Easter instead of consigning it to the dustbin. ‘That would, 
however, be hardly the same thing. But it is time to return to the 
leading article, which comes before the Paris letter, and deals with 
our native observance of Eastertide, or rather with what used to 
be the sports, amusements and customs of our forefathers, of which 
we are told that “ faint relics” only remain, at least to Londoners. 
In the country “an inherited conservatism” was maintained 
“if not intact, at any rate inaclear and consistent form.” We 
should certainly be rather surprised to find that some of the 
customs specified are kept up, even in the country, “in a clearand 
consistent form,” whatever exactly that may mean—for instance, 


| “the custom of rolling young couples down Greenwich hill.” 


Still more wonderful is the next ancient custom described, 
though it is not obvious how it can be kept up out of 
London. “It would greatly astonish the Dean of Arches 
and the Ecclesiastical Courts”—why it should astonish Lord 
Penzance more than other people is not explained—“if the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and other learned prelates were 
discovered playing at hand-ball on Easter Day in the gardens of 
Lambeth Palace, their opponents being the inferior clergy and 
the Ritualists for the time being.” Whether the solemnity of 
spirit induced by the observance of Lent is supposed to have pre- 
pared the minds of the Archbishop and the Ritualists for this 
amicable interchange of amenities we do not know, but what is 
peculiarly perplexing is the statement immediately following that 
“such distinctly used to be the custom, if we are to believe the 
historians of old times.” How it should have been the custom, 
distinctly or indistinctly, for medieval Archbishops to play at 
bowls with the Ritualists in Lambeth Palace ens is one of 
those things “no fellow can understand,” until it is “ distinctly” 
explained how the Ritualists, who are commonly reputed to 
have come into existence less than twenty years ago, can have 
attended, say, Stephen Langton’s garden parties at Lambeth. 

It is agreat descent from the sports of medizeval primates and un- 
born Ritualists to hot cross buns, But the Te‘egraph is afflicted to 
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think that in these degenerate days “the baker and confectioner 
are alone loyal to Easter traditions”—that is, we presume, in 
London. For we have already seen that there are rural retreats 
where newly-married couples are still rolled down the hill at 
Easter, and the writer at once goes on to console us with the 
reflection that “there is still a notion ”—unfortunately in this case 
it is not “ distinct” like the early Ritualistic hand-balls, but “ half 
obscure and indefinite”—that it is unlucky not to wear new 
clothes on Easter Day. The indefinite notin appears, however, to 
be equal to the occasion, and produces a very distinct and highly 
ictorial result, as avouched by the independent testimony of the 
rsetshire labourer: “‘Laste Easter I put on my blue Frock 
cuoat, the vust time, vier new, Wi yaller buttons, aal o’ brass, 
That glittered in the zun like glass, Bekiaze ‘twer Easter Zunday.” 
There is therefore a modest survival of lay ritualism, anyhow in 
Dorsetshire, connected with this sacred season. But there was till 
jJately a survival “in the suburb of Twickenham” of a more 
directly ecclesiastical kind, which we can hardly hear without a 
of regret “has been abolished as degrading and superstitious 
j Act of Parliament.” It seems that two great cakes were divided 
on Easter Day among the young people in the church. Why this 
practice should be superstitious we hardly see, nor is it likely that 
the yourg people—in other words, we presume the school 
children—felt any more degraded by their slice of the big Easter 
cake than by the Christmas buns which it is permissible to hope 
that no Act of Parliament has yet deprived themof. Another old 
custom may be fairly allowed to be more honoured in the breach 
than the observance, if, that is, we are to gather from the 
rather peculiar wording of the following sentence that such a 
vustom formerly existed. “It is scarcely probable that the 
metropolitan police would permit a grand scramble for coppers 
thrown from the top of Paddington Church steeple ; so it happens 
that antiquity dies at the command of order and increased popu- 
jation.” , +4 is something truly tragical in the idea of antiquity 
dying at the command of increased population ; it should inspire 
archeologists with a respectful sentiment for the memory of 
Malthus. But we must find room for an interesting relic of 
antiquity which is said to have lasted into the present century, 
and indeed, in the more prosaic and secular form of tossing in a 
blanket, may be not wholly strange to the scholastic experience of 
some of our readers :— 

At the beginning of the present century a learned antiquary relates how 
fhe happened to be sitting alone in his room on Easter Tuesday, at the 
‘Talbot Inn, Shrewsbury, when he was surprised by the opening of the door, 
.and the sudden and unannounced entry of all the female servants of the 
establishment. They brought with them an armchair, lined with white, 
and decorated with many-coloured ribbons and favours. The excellent 
old gentleman, taken aback by these extraordinary proceedings, mildly 
asked what the women wanted to do. They answered very promptly that 
they only wanted to “ heave him,” and as it was the custom of the place 
they doubted not that permission would be granted. On which the ex- 
cellent chronicler remarks, with much simplicity and considerable common 
sense, “Jt was impossible not to comply with a request very modestly 
imade, and to a set of nymphs in their best apparel, and several of them 
under twenty.” So they promptly seated the old gentleman in the arm- 
chair, “ heaved ” him without more ado, and concluded with kissing him 
allround. When the object of all this interest had paid a customary fee, 
the ¢ \y was plete, and the decorated maidens departed to discover 
another victim. But in Warwickshire, Manchester, Warrington, Bolton, 
and other places devoted to “ lifting ” or “ heaving,” the fun of the diver- 
sion was not confined alone to the female sex. Easter Monday and Faster 
‘Tuesday were known by the name of “ heaving days,” because on the furmer 
at was customary fur the men to heave and kiss the women, and on the 
Jatter for the women to retaliate on the men, though it is slyly observed by 
a waggish commentator that “the women’s heaving day was the most 
amusing.” 

A still older authority relates that it was a custom on Easter 
‘Tuesday for wives to beat their husbands, and on the next day for 
the husbands to beat their wives. The Wednesday part of the 
ceremony has unfortunately survived in full force to our own times, 
and it would probably be a relief to many wives—to say nothing 
of police magistrates—if it were confined to any one day in the 
year. We cannot follow the Telegraph through its learned and 
auinute disquisition on the component elements of “ tansy cakes,” 
4‘ pudding-pies,” and ter eges; but it was new to us that 
“the religious significance ” of the latter delicacy is connected with 
the deliverance trom the Deluge, nor did we even know that it was 
at Easter the Ark rested on Mount Ararat. Perhaps this may be 
one of “the ingenious and graceful fancies in connexion with the 
sun shining at Eastertide which,” like the two great cakes at 
Twickenham Church, “ were exploded as superstitious,’ though 


not, so far as our informant tells us, by Act of Parliament. But |. 


it is some consolation to be assured that “schoolboys ”—the 
schoolboy of the Telegraph is hardly less serviceable than Lord 
Macaulay's, and this is by no means his first appearance in the 
article—unconsciously preserve one of these exploded super- 
stitions “when they place a glass of pure water in the open 
air and see the retlected sun on the tremulous motion of the 
liquid.” We were unaware that schoolboys at home for the Easter 
holidays were given to this certainly very innocuous form of 
diversion, but if they are, it may perhaps be hoped that “ the 
scientific men of to-day” will be content to let them enjoy it in 
peace without ruthlessly “exploding” either the superstition or 
the wine-glass. 

We have already intimated that the Paris Correspondent of 
the Telegraph did not seem very clearly to distinguish be- 
tween Palm Sunday and Easter Sunday, and on closer in- 
spection of his letter we are half afraid that his indistinctness 
of view may be explained by the fact of his not having on 


this occasion gone to church as usual. He suspects that in 
England “the last week in Lent”—which from the date of 
his letter ought to mean the week before Palm Sunday—* left 
nothing to be desired in the way of devout observance”; but 
he complains with painful emphasis of Palm Sunday having been 
«socially intensely dull and dreary” in Paris. Of its religious 
observance there he speaks with a vagueness which hardly recalls 
the glowing and graphic delineations to which we have been 
accustomed in former years. To be sure he keeps clear of 
the detailed eccentricities of ritual to which writers who do 
profess to have been present have sometimes committed them- 
selves—as for instance of “an acolyte suspended during mass from 
the roof of the chancel,” or “a thurifer carried in by two surpliced 
choir-boys and reverently placed upon the altar.” But still it is 
rather disappointing, when we want to hear something about the 
famous Lenten preachers, to be told merely that “ there were matin 
and vesper sermons by friars of great oratorical eminence at Notre 
Dame”; especially as “‘matins” is not a service very com- 
monly performed in foreign cathedrals, and the Lenten Confer- 
ences at Notre Dame are always preached at a separate hour 
quite independently of any of the ordinary services. Nor is one’s 
confidence in the personal testimony of the writer enhanced by 
the further statement that “ the fires of Lacordaire and Hyacinthe 

et live, i¢ is asserted, in the ashes of the French pulpit.” The 
juxtaposition of two preachers of such very unequal merit as Lacor- 
daire and Hyacinthe is a little odd, and certainly if “ the fires ” of 
the former “ yet live,” or, in plain English, if any orator of at all 
the same mark is to be heard in the French pulpit, it would be 
only kind to tell us at least his name. Instead of this the Corre- 
spondent goes on to explain himself thus—obscurum per obscurtus ; 
“in the religious journals you read of nascent Massillons and coming 
Bourdaloues, of I'léchiers hitherto unknown to fame, and of a new 
Bossuet hourly expected.” Very likely you do; but will not our 
suas Special Correspondent be good enough to go to Notre 
Dame and hear them, and give us the benefit of his experience, 
which, we cannot doubt, would be more valuable than what “ you 
read in the religious journals.” Meanwhile it is due to him to say 
that he has done something else for the public benefit. He has 
carefully scrutinized the bill of fare—maiyre fare, that is—at 
“ Bignon’s” and “ Durand’s,’ and is in a position to advise 
his readers how to order their dinner there on Maundy 
Thursday or Good Friday. “It will not be at all mauvars 
ton”—by which we understand that it will be a graceful 
concession to local usage in what he calls “reclusive circles ”— 
to eat no meat on these days, and it is evident that the Corre- 
> gs has nobly sacriticed himself for his countrymen by making 
the experiment in his own person. He is able accordingly to assure 
them that they “ will be able to get on tolerably well, gastronomi- 
cally speaking, without partaking of either butcher's meat or 
poultry,” and he even proceeds to specify in detail, or to use his 
own happy phrase, “ to formulate ” “a Good Friday menu, highly 
recommended in the most reclusive circles of the Faubourg St. 
Germain,” which contains neither milk, butter, nor egzs, but which 
“a celebrated gastronome” nevertheless pronounces to be very 
good. He also went to the Louvre, where he tells us that the 
crowd was quiet and well behaved; but he did not go to St. 
Germain l’Auxerrois or St. Etienne du Mont, for he only 
“thinks” that there were no crowds there at all, And 
having drawn this contrast between the crowded picture gallery 
which he visited, and the presumably empty churches which 
he did not visit, he ends with the very unedifying reflection that 
“there are features in the Continental Sunday ”—i.e. apparently 
the preference of sight-seeing to church-going—“ which might on 
consideration be condoned.” We have a right to expect better 
and more Sabbatical things from the Correspondent of the Duily 
Telegraph at this solemn season of the year. [But there is yet 
balm in Gilead. He does not close his letter without expressing 
an intention of “endeavouring to take note of some of the 
frequent and superb offices at the Madeleine before Easter Eve.” 
Let us hope that this pious though somewhat faltering resolution has 
been carried into effect, and that to his excellent advice about the 
Holy Week menu at Lignon’s he will henceforth be able to add 
suggestions equally felicitous and discriminative about the 
“ superb” functious of the Madeleine. 


JONES AND THE DUCHES3. 


LAWSUIT between a servant-maid and a duchess must 

surely tend to strengthen the hold of the aristocracy upon 
the affections of the people. Assertions to the effect that “ rank 
is but the guinea stamp,” and that “a man’s a man for a’ that,” 
are commonly made with an excess of emphasis that implies sume 
lingering doubt as to their correctness; but that the wife of a 
powerful nobleman should be pr te to the commonest form of 
domestic annoyance is a proof of kinship with ordinary humanity 
which will carry conviction to every heart. Nor is there any 
danger lest this one touch of nature should at all diminish the 
respect that is felt for the great. To the toiling British housewife 
the discovery that even duchesses are not exempt from what has 
been called “ the greatest plague of life” will undoubtedly serve 
as a source of happiness and consolation; but such evidence of 
community in sutlering is not likely to be interpreted as a si 
of failing power in the aristocratic class; rather will it be wel- 
comed as a mark of gracious condescension destined to beget a 
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quickened sense of loyalty and respect. The Duchess of West- 
minster, therefore, deserves the gratitude of her peers as well as 
the thanks of the public for consenting to appear in the character 
of the outraged British matron. There were no doubt other 
ways in which the dispute between herself and her maid Jones 
might have been adjusted. The injury to Jones's honour which was 
the subject of the action tried before Baron Pollock could not, we 
may assume, have been beyond the reach of material satisfaction, 
and we can readily believe that it would have been personally 
more agreeable to the defendant to settle the case out of 
court by the simple device of paying the damages which Jones 
and her friends thought fit to claim. But the Duchess of West- 
minster, with commendable courage, has preferred to sacrifice her 
personal convenience for the sake of supporting the legitimate 
ights of mistresses against their servants, and her decision is 
all the more praiseworthy seeing that the case is not devoid 
of certain humorous elements, which would seem to show that 
the Duchess somewhat tardily arrived at a true appreciation of 
her responsibilities in the matter. Indeed the whole course of 
her relations with the remarkable Jones is delightfully typical of 
the somewhat haphazard system by which English servants are 
transferred from one household to another, and the document con- 
taining the alleged libel against the maid is in itself almost a 
perfect specimen of that peculiar epistolary style which ladies 
employ when they are answering inquiries as to the character and 
qualifications of applicants for domestic service. 

According to the story made out by the defendant's counsel, 
the maid Jones discharged her duties for some time without 
reproach, and it was only when she received notice to leave her situ- 
ation that she developed any morbid characteristics. The Duchess, 
it would seem, desired to have a maid who could discourse with 
her in foreign tongues, and it was Jones's misfortune rather than 
her fault that she could not satisfy these new requirements. No 
sooner, however, was she made acquainted with her employer’s in- 
tentions than, as we are told, she began to betray by unmistakable 
signs that her mind was unhinged. She took to reading tracts, and 
she would not go to bed. The housekeeper at Cliveden, who was 
with her at this time, reports that “ shesaw her reading a tract about 
twelve o'clock at night, and advised her to put it down and go to 
bed. She was trying to find something in it, but could not.” 
Jones is probably not the first person who has endeavoured with- 
out success to find something in a tract, and her failure in such a 
quest would not of itself offer convincing proof of insanity. But 
her conduct altogether was so alarming that finally the doctor was 
called in, and upon his advice Jones’s brother was sent for, and 
under his care she was removed to her own home. Subsequently 
she received from the Duchess considerable presents in the shape of 
money and clothes, and for these marks of kindness she showed 
her gratitude by taking rooms in the neighbourhood of Cliveden 
in order, as she took occasion to explain, that she might have 
an opportunity of annoying her late mistress. In fact, her 
conduct was such that the servants, both at Cliveden and in 
London, were at length instructed not to admit her into 
the house. At this point, according to common notions of 
justice, it might fairly be assumed that the relations of Jones 
and her mistress would finally cease. Having abandoned the 
study of tracts for the composition of abusive letters, the ser- 
vant had obviously no further claim upon the indulgence of her 
employer ; and yet it must be acknowledged as profoundly charac- 
teristic of the conditions of modern domestic service, that Jones 
should have seized this very moment to apply for a character to 
establish her in a new situation. And what Jones had the audacity 
to demand, the Duchess of Westminster, with the common frailty of 
mistresses, had the weakness to grant. Lady Huntly happened at 
the time to be in want of a maid, and who could be so titting as 
Jones to fill the vacant place? It is true that Lady Huntly, if 
she had been questioned on the point, would probably have ex- 
pressed a preference fora maid whose mind could be warranted 
sound, and who would not occupy her leisure by unpleasant attacks 
upon her mistress. But such little caprices of taste must not be 
indulged, and accordingly, when the Duchess met Lady Huntly 
at a ball, “she did not say a singie word to prevent the plaintitf 
getting the situation.” ‘I'he reasons which the Duchess offered for 
this strange reserve will, we feel sure, win the sympathy 
of nearly every matron throughout the kingdom. They do not 
— With any force to the logical faculty, and may possibly for 
taat reason make but an imperfect impression on the male mind ; but 
they are eminently feminine, and we may add eminently human, 
and their sufficiency is constantly admitted in practice, if not in 
theory. Referring to her own experience of Jones, she naively 
observes, “I did not wish to put my relations to the same incon- 
venience that I myself had been put to with regard to her. Of 
course I thought more of their convenience than that of other 
people. I would not recommend her to them, but I would to 
others.” This general principle receives a somewhat startling 
illustration when it is applied to a case like the present, and 
Jones’s mental weakness having again displayed itself in a form 
no longer mitigated by religious enthusiasm, even the Duchess of 
Westminster, in spite of her desire to give this interesting creature 
a chance, felt that it was time to consider her responsibilities in 
regard to the question of servants’ characters. nfortunately, 
however, a newly acquired virtue found an unlucky occasion for 
its display. Having long sought without success to help Jones 
at the expense of her employers, she now endeavoured with no 
less signal failure to benefit an intending employer at the 
expense of Jones, The lady who now came forward for the 


character of a maid appears to have been utterly scandalized by 
the reception of a sincere reply. If the Duchess had only 
chosen to repeat the stereotyped document which mistresses are 
accustomed to despatch with their departing servants, no offence, 
we may suppose, would have been given. The youthful Lamb, it 
may be remembered, after musing over the glowing tributes of 
aflection inscribed upon the tombstones in a churchyard, fell to 
wondering where the bad people were buried; and a like careful 
of the character8 commonly given to servants would pro- 

bly have suggested to the humourist an inquiry as to the destiny 
in this world of unfaithful or incompetent servants, But Mrs. 
Chapman, the lady who now applied for Jones’s character, cannot 
be ranked as a humourist. She was eee shocked at the 
bare suggestion that any servant could other thar admirable, 
and she accordingly at once confided to Jones the contents of the 
letter she had received. The defendant’s counsel commented with 
some warmth upon this proceeding, and it has no doubt been 
disastrous in its consequences. It is, however, only charitable to. 
suggest that Mrs. Chapman may have acted from a strict sense of 
social etiquette. She may possibly be under an impression, which 
custom has done much to confirm, that there is only one pattern 
for a servant's character, and that it is unbecoming on the part of a 
mistress to attempt any departure from what is usually received. 
To a mind so constituted it would possibly have been easier to 
endure those little eccentricities of conduct which Jones might 
have developed in her service than to tolerate such a breach of 
the proprieties as is involved in the giving of a faithful and 
accurate portrait. 

On the whole, the result of this case, although it has dis- 
appointed the hopes of Jones and her friends, can scarcely be 
regarded as encouraging to mistresses. The number of ladies who 
would have the courage to do what the Duchess of Westminster 
has done is comparatively small. The tendency to an undue 
reserve in regard to servants’ characters is already strong, and it 
is certainly not likely to be lessened by the reflection that the 
first essay in sincerity will be followed by an action for libel. 
Even to the defendant in the present case, although she has 
gained a verdict, the thought will possibly occur that, if she had 
done unto Mrs. Chapman as she did unto Lady Huntly, she might 
have saved herself a great deal of trouble and annoyance. But, 
on the other hand, mistresses may take courage from the fact that 
9 like Mrs. Chapman are happily rare. To most people a 

d character would be more acceptable than a bad servant, and even 
if the letter containing such a character gave evidence of prejudice or 
bias, there are fortunately few women who would be so imprudent 
as to communicate its contents to the servant herself. In the in- 
terests of the community it is of the utmost importance that this 
kind of imprudence should spread no further. The well-being 
and right conduct of every household are largely in the hands of 
servants, and it is next to impossible to devise any system which 
could free us from this kind of dependence upon those we employ. 
It is therefore an urgent necessity that masters and mistresses 
should deal frankly with one another ; and fortunately for society 
the law clearly recognizes the confidential character of the com- 
munications that pass between them. In the present case it 
would seem that an attempt is to be made to appeal against Baron 
Pollock's ruling in this sense, but we can scarcely believe that any 
such appeal will be seriously entertained. Even with the present 
liberty to speak the truth, the confidences are by no means too 
full, and if any kind of restriction were set by the law, the whole 
custom of giving and receiving servants’ characters would degene- 
rate into an empty farce. 


THE UNIVERSITY BOAT-RACE, 


epee Oxford and Cambridge Boat-race excites rather more 
interest than a small war, and perhaps rather less than a great 
crime. Itappeared notunlikely a week or twe ago that a Britisharmy 
might be on the point of marching on Cabul, but public feeling, as 
shown by the press, seemed far less stirred about the possibility 
of an event which would have excited the attention of all Europe 
than it was about the relative rowing powers of an Oxford and 
a Cambridge eight. If, however, during the latter part of March 
some horrible criminal had been awaiting his trial or lying under 
sentence of death for a deed of exceptional atrocity, it is not 
altogether improbable that accounts of it, of his behaviour in 
prison, and of his remarks to those who had the privilege of 
approaching him, would have been deemed even more worthy of 
prominence in the newspapers than the daily reports of the practice 
of thecrews. No less absorbing subject, however, would have much 
chance of occupying people during the fortnight which precedes the 
eventful day on which the two crews pull from Putney to Mortlake. 
The coming struggle is talked about by everybody, and some anxiety 
respecting it is supposed to be felt by all Englishmen who do not 
suffer from that grave moral deficiency, a want of sympathy with 
a noble sport. lor some time before the contest a large number of 
painstaking persons belonging to all ranks of society journey 
down to Putney, and in cutting March winds wait patiently by the 
riverside until such time as they may be blessed with the sight of 
the crews. All that these latter do is as carefully watched 
and recorded as if they were preparing to do battle like the cham- 
te of “ The New Ordeal.” The colours of the two Universities 

come universal,and the shops, from those of Piccadilly and St. 
James’s Street downwards, are made splendid with dark and light 
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blue. More and more concentrated does attention become as the 
day approaches ; and, when it comes, the profound devotion of 
Retien to the cause of rowing is shown by the huge crowds 
who seek the banks of the Thames to witness a contest which is 
likely to prove extremely dull to most of them, and to terminate in 
a manner that has been foreseen for some time. 

What the reason for this enthusiasm is it would be extremely 
difficult to say. An Englishman’s fondness for manly sports would 
generally be held to account for it; but this can hardly be admitted 
as the true cause, for how does it happen that Henley Regatta passes 
with comparatively little notice, and—even when the greater dis- 
tance from London is fully allowed for—attracts but few people com- 
pared with the race from Putney to Mortlake? The struggles at 
Henley are, to ordinary spectators, much more interesting than 
this contest usually is, and there is a great variety of them; but 
society does not become profoundly moved about their probable 
result as the regatta week draws nigh. The pride which English- 
men feel in their two ancient Universities, and the pleasure which 
is therefore taken in seeing their most vigorous sons contend 
together, is sometimes referred to as the cause of the popularity of 
the boat-race ; but any one who knows what the crowd on the 
towing-path is, and thinks that those who for the most part com- 
pose it have any deep attachment to Oxford or Cambridge, 
must ssess very singular ideas respecting the feelings 
of the London rabble. Probably the only reason which can 
be discovered for the presence in such large numbers of this 
section of the population, and of no small proportion of their 
betters, is that day are following a practice which has sprung up 
no one exactly knows how. Amongst roughs it has certainly be- 
come the fashion to attend the University boat-race. In society 
it has become much more decidedly the fashion to attend it than 
it used to be. Both the roughs and many of the ladies and gentle- 
men who go would find it very difficult to give any other reason 
for going than that they are following the general example. 

That what most people usually see on these occasions is of small 
interest can hardly be denied. Now and then there is an ex- 
ceptional struggle like that of 1877, but very frequently the con- 
test is virtually over at a comparatively early period. Those who 
see the winning boat gradually head the other no doubt see 
what is well worth taking some pains to witness; but the tens 
of thousands of spectators who view the latter part of the race 
have merely the sight of one eight rowing some distance 
astern of another without the slightest chance of overtaking it. 
It shows strangely how little people really care about the 
rowing that the part of the river which is most sought is that 
where the likelihood of anythinglike a struggle is extremely small. 
For some little distance above _ ich Bridge the throng is usually 
enormous; but very often when this portion of the course is 
reached by the boats, the race is as clearly decided as though they 
had passed the winning-post. It can hardly be the traditional 
love of Englishmen for trials of speed which attracts them to a 

lace where they behold, not a trial of speed, but vanquished com- 
Sets humbly following in their conquerors’ wake. 

That the combatants themselves have never done anything to 
encourage the exaggerated popularity which tne race has acquired, 
and have shown no liking whatever for the notoriety which has 
been thrust on them, need hardly be said. University oarsmen 
cannot prevent their contest from having extraordinary at- 
tractions for the rabble, or prevent newspapers from draw- 
ing attention to their preliminary work; but they have never, 
in any way whatever, aided those who persisted in writing about 
them, and they have shown, once in a very marked manner, 
that the publicity given to all they do is extremely distasteful to 
them. This was naturally to be expected from English gentle- 
men who had no desire to see themselves advertised and to be 
stared at by gaping multitudes every time they went out for 
practice or exercise. As was also perhaps naturally to be ex- 
pected, their wishes have not been in the smallest degree attended 
to; and if, as seems not impossible, University crews find that the 
consequences of the popularity of the boat-race are almost in- 
tolerable, they will have to do more than snub intrusive admirers, 
who endure their rebuffs with perfect complacency. The ex- 
— of abandoning the Thames course, to which attention 

several times been drawn, may perhaps again be considered, 
and those who have to decide the matter will certainly not 
be blind to the advantages which will be gained by choosing 
waters at some distance from London as the scene of the contest. 
One fact connected with the recent race certainly consti- 
tutes a reason for such a change. It appears that, owing 
to the heavy odds which were laid on Cambridge, and to 
the amount of betting of which the race was the sub- 
ject, the Presidents of the two boat-clubs were not without 
suspicions that there might be foul play, and agreed in consequence 
that, in the event of one of the boats being impeded, the race 
should be rowed over again on the Monday. Now the fact that 
such an agreement isd bemeese necessary shows how much betting 
there now is about the race ; and the advisableness of putting a stop 
to this, and of curtailing so far as possible the activity of the 
betting fraternity, ie manifest to all. If the contest took 
place at a considerable distance from London it would not, in 
all probability, excite so much attention as it does now, and 
yA @ necessary consequence there would not be so much betting 
about it. 

No change, however, is hastily made in England ; and though 
there are very good reasons for giving up the present course, it is 
but little likely that this will be deserted for a considerable time 


tocome. There would, indeed, be some cause for regret if the 
contest of Saturday last closed the long series of races which have 
been rowed over the bight of the Thames which lies between Putney 
and Mortlake. It was but a very poor match, and would be a tame 
ending to so many conflicts. Both eights were below the average, 
but unfortunately they were not below the average in anything 
like the same degree, there being. a marked difference between 
them ; and the result of the struggle was foretold with even greater 
certainty than usual. One writer predicted with almost absolute 
accuracy the distance which would separate the two eights at the 
end of the contest. Little interest could be attached to a so- 
called race the whole course of which could be so clearly foreseen. 
The only thing which could have equalized the chances would 
have been the opportune indisposition of one of the Cambridge 
crew; but unfortunately the Cambridge crew obstinately persisted 
in remaining perfectly well, and took their seats in the boat with 
as much certainty of winning as can be looked for in any of 
the affairs of life. When, after the -period of waiting which, 
according to some unwritten rule, one crew always thinks 
it necessary to inflict on the other, their rivals ———— 
and a start was made, the first few strokes showed that 
the prophets had been right, and that no doubt as to the result 
could be hoped for. Many and many a time has it happened in 
these contests that the weaker crew has by a desperate effort gone 
ahead at the beginning and kept ahead fora time; but on the 
present occasion nothing of the kind occurred to give room for 
even temporary uncertainty. The Cambridge boat drew away 
from the other in the first few strokes, and, by the time that two 
furlongs had been covered, was nearly clear. Up to Hammersmith 
bridge the Cambridge eight continued, in spite of a vigorous effort 
on the part of the Oxford crew, to improve their position, and 
passed the bridge, which is a mile a three quarters from the 
starting place, about three lengths ahead of their antagonists. 
Further on some trifling difficulties were encountered by the lead- 
ing boat. The wind, which was S.W. by W., had raised off 
the “ Doves” that ripple which it is the fashion to call “a sea,” 
and this was for a little time more felt by the Cambridge than 
by the Oxford crew, the latter having a larger boat. ‘The dis- 
advantage to the former was, however, but very small; and no 
marked difference in the relative positions of the two boats 
occurred after Hammersmith Bridge was passed. Oxford 
twice made a slight gain, which in both cases was shortly lost. 
The Cambridge eight did not, as winning eights have so often 
done, row away from the other, and beat them by many lengths, 
but were either not anxious or not able to improve their lead, and 
passed Barnes Bridge and the winning-post only a little more 
ahead than they had been before the first half of the course had 
been covered. The race, though not won by a great interval, 
was as one-sided as any race could be, and tame and uninte- 
resting in proportion. It may, however, be memorable on one 
account, as it has been the means of bringing to light a fact of 
singular interest, to which attention should certainly be given. 
There is apparently no limit of time for University oars ; that is 
to say, there is no rule which says that, after a certain number 
of terms, a man shall not pull in the University eight. Heads 
of Houses and resident Fellows would therefore be competent 
to take part in this contest if only they could qualify themselves 
for it; and let it be hoped that they have learnt this fact 
with pleasure as well as with surprise. With regard to the 
first-named of them, it is to be feared that they are not 
very likely to attempt to avail themselves of the right which 
it seems they possess. Some feelings of prejudice, age, and per- 
haps too heavy a burden of flesh, will probably prevent Doctors of 
Divinity from attempting to gain admission into the eight; but 
the possibility of getting into it might be worthy of the considera- 
tion of some Fellows. Nota little might a college add to its 
popularity by possessing a boating Fellow and Tutor who would 
annually take his place amongst the crew, and who would certainly 
attract as pupils and followers many of the serious and thoughtful 
young men who are laudably ambitious to attain the highest 
onours which can be hoped for in an English University, 


THE BESANT CASE. 


HERE the custody of infants is concerned the Court of 
¢ Chancery is as nearly omnipotent as it is given to anything 
human to be. When Mrs. Besant separated from her husband, 
and the husband covenanted by deed, for valuable consideration, 
that for eleven months in the year she should have the sole custody 
and control of her infant daughter, free from interference or in- 
terruption on the part of the father, she probably thought that the 
law had spoken its last word. In Mrs, Besant’s own opinion the 
effect of this arrangement was to place her, with respect to the 
infant, in the same position as the father would have been in 
if he had not executed the deed of separation. The Court of 
Appeal, which gave judgment in the case on Wednesday, held 
that this contention was, as a matter of course, untenable. 
No such substitution or delegation of a father’s rights and 
powers is possible by English law. This, however, was merely 
said by the way. It was not necessary for the Court of 
Appeal to upset Mrs, Besant’s contention. All that the Judges 
thought it necessary to do could equally be done if that con- 
tention were admitted. Even assuming, said Lord Justice James, 
that the deed of separation created a personal disability in 
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the husband to remove or the removal of the child from 
the custody and control of the wife, the child is only placed in the 
ition of a fatherless child. Let it be granted that Mrs. Besant 
oe got Mr. Besant entirely out of the way, she cannot claim to 
have done so more entirely than death would have done. She is 
at best in the position of a widow left in charge of an infant child. 
Probably when the deed of separation was executed, Mrs. Besant 
would have been quite content with this description of her re- 
lationship alike to Mr. Besant and to the child. She had not 
then made acquaintance with the Court of Chancery, and the 
real effect of the deed was for certain purposes to substitute 
the Court of Chancery for Mr. Besant. As soon as this is 
understood, the process of which Lord Justice James was on 
Wednesday the exponent becomes perfectly clear. The Court 
of Chancery acts in regard to fatherless children coming within 
its jurisdiction on certain well-settled principles. One of these 
principles is that it is the duty of the Court to take care that a 
tatherless ward must be brought up in the religion of the father. 
“ Where the infant is of sufficient age and intelligence to have re- 
ceived and formed, and has received and formed, other religious 
impressions and convictions, the Court shrinks from the conse- 
uences of any attempt on its part to disturb them.” But this is 

e only exception to the rule, and even this is an exception which 
the Court is very unwilling to recognize. The application of this 
principle to Mrs. Besant’s case is exceedingly simple. She claims 
the custody of her child in virtue of a deed executed by 
Mr. Besant. But this custody must be held subject to 
the same restrictions as it would have been subject to if it 
had devolved upon her in consequence of Mr. Besant’s death. 
Foremost among these restrictions is the obligation to bring the 
child up in Mr. Besant’s religion, and this obligation is one which 
Mrs. Besant, by her own adiission, is conscientiously unable to 
discharge. Mrs. Besant holds opinions which are distinctly anti- 
Christian, which indeed are opposed to every kind of religion. 
More than this, she considers herself bound to teach and pro- 
mulgate these opinions in every way that is open to her. It is 
impossible, therefore, that the Court when appealed to should 
leave the child in her custody. Mrs. Besant is bound by her con- 
science not to bring up the child in Mr. Besant’s religion; the 
Court is bound to take care that the child is brought up in Mr. 
Besant’s religion. It happens that Mr. Besant’s religion is the 
Christian; but the principle would equally apply if he were 
a Jew or a Mahommedan. The father being out of the way, 
whether by death or by his own act does not matter, the 
Court becomes the real guardian of the infant, and must per- 
form its duty accordingly. Whether this state of things is 
a desirable one is of course another question. It is quite 
arguable that, if the father is willing to allow the child to 
be brought up in the mother's religion, he should be allowed 
to make a binding covenant to that effect. But this is a 
matter for the consideration of Parliament, not of the courts 
of law. It is a well-understood point that,as the law now 
stands, the utmost eflect that can be claimed for such a covenant 
is that it puts the child in the position which it would be in if the 
father had died, and this is a position in which the Court of 
Chancery will take care that it is brought up in the father’s 
religion. 

The judgment did not turn wholly upon the religious aspect of 
the case. The child of whom Mrs. Besant claims the custody 
being a ward of Court, the Court had to consider the force of certain 
moral reasons which were alleged to show that Mrs. Besant was not 
& proper person to have the custody of a daughter. These reasons 
were, of course, the fact that she has been found guilty by the 
verdict of a jury of writiug or publishing a book “calculated to 
deprave public morals,” and that, on being asked by the Judge 
who tried the case whether she would undertake to discontinue 
such publication, she refused todo so. The Judges of the Court 
of Queen’s Bench held that the jury were right in their con- 
demnation of the book, and the Judges of the Court of Appeal 
are of the same opinion. ‘It is impossible,” said Lord Justice 
James, “for us not to feel that the conduct of the appellant in 
writing and publishing such works is so repugnant, so abhorrent, 
to the feelings of the great majority of decent Englishmen and 
Englishwomen, and would be regarded by them with such dis- 
gust, not as matters of opinion, but as violations of morality, 
decency, and womanly propriety, that the future of a girl 
brought up in association with such a propaganda would be in- 
calculably prejudiced.” Mrs. Besant holds that these feelings 
are mere unwarranted antipathies which will disap with 
the progress of enlightenment. It may be 80; if it is 
so, she may be sure that the Court of Chancery of that day 
will be prompt to give efiect to the change. But it is not the 
function of the Court to lead public opinion in these matters. It 
has simply to take public opinion as it finds it, and to consider 
whether, public opinion being what it is, the future of a child 
brought up in ostentatious opposition to it will or will not be 

vely and irretrievably injured. When this test is applied to 

. Besant’s case there can be no doubt as to the answer. “ If 
the ward were allowed to remain with the mother it is possible, 
and perhaps not improbable, that she would grow up to be the 
writer and publisher of such works.” In the opinion alike of the 
Master of the Rolls and of the Court of Ap that is a future 
from which a child ought to be protected, and the only way of 
ged her is to remove her from her mother’s custody. Even 
rs. Besant would probably admit that an infant daughter 
might properly be taken away from her mother, supposing 


that this mother advocated prostitution or infanticide as useful 
and praiseworthy practices. In the opinion of the great majo- 
rity of Englishmen and Englishwomen there is no appreci- 
able difference between this and the kind of advocacy to which 
Mrs. Besant has devoted herself. It is only natural, therefore, 
that a Court which has to consider the interests of a child who 
will have to live in a country in which the majority of the popu- 
lation hold this view shvuld decree that it must tuken away 
from its mother. If Mrs. Besant can convince her countrymen 
that they have formed a wrong estimate of the moral tendency of 
ber teaching, she may renew her application with a different. 
result. It must be owned, indeed, that this is but a worthless con- 
ce:sion, inasmuch as, long before Mrs. Besant can hope to succeed in 
her great enterprise, her daughter will have ceased to be an 
infant. In the interval she must console herself as she best can 
with the reflections common to martyrs and prophets in all ages. 
We can only wish, for her own sake, that she were a martyr in a 
better cause. 


AN AMERICAN WALKING-MATCH. 


N OT long ago we had occasion to comment upon the senseless. 
feat attempted in England by Weston, the American 
pedestrian. Since that time the walking mania has reached its: 
climax in America. It is at least to be hoped that no lower depth 
of folly can be reached than that which is shown in the contest 
which has taken place at Gilmore’s Garden, New York, for a 
champion belt provided by Sir John Astley—a contest which, ac- 
cording to the New York Herald, has kept two continents in a 
constant state of excitement, and which has been the occasion for 
various disgraceful outbreaks of ruffianism among the free and en- 
lightened audience assembled to witness it. The competitors in 
“the great walk,” which lasted a week, were four in number, and 
the prize was won by one Rowell, an Englishman. When it began, 
“the thousands who obtained seats on Sunday night, not content 
to sit quietly and watch the four men begin their long journey, 
stood on tables and chairs, and even on one another's shoulders. 
The result was broken tables, demolished chairs, and personal col- 
lisions ” ; and the Herald goes on to record with honest pride that 
the representative of Sir John Astley held up his hands in 
wonderment, and exclaimed, “A great sight! a wonderful 
people!” With true devotion to his trade, the Herald reporter 
obtained detailed information about the internal condition of 
the four candidates, which we may be pardoned for not repro- 
ducing, and noted with evident satisfaction that the spectators even 
on the first day of the race “seemed beside themselves, and ran 
and shouted and yelled.” This was nothing at all to what came 
later on, but it was not bad by way of a beginning. On the table 
inside one of the candidates’ cottages “ stood an immense basket of 
flowers, the gift of Mr. Jacob G. Bebus, and beside the basket 
was a neat banquet which came from Miss Bartel.” In this way 
began “the most remarkable contest known in the history of 
athletic sports either in this country or in Europe.” Whether so 
stupid, dangerous, and brutal a performance as this trial of human 
endurance ought to be ranked among athletic sports is perhaps an 
open question. No doubt it afforded a good deal of sport to the 
people who saw it, and so did throwing stones at frogs to the boys 
in the fable. 

Very early in the race one of the competitors was com- 
pletely knocked up, and towards its end another of them whose 
strength was all but worn out presented a shocking ap ce, 
which the Herald is of course careful to describe in detail for the 
benetit of those inhabitants of two continents who were not fortu- 
nate enough to see it for themselves. During the contest various. 

leasing and exciting incidents took place. An overcrowded gallery 
ae down and injured many persons, and a police officer distin- 
guished himself by walking about amongst thecrowd “ clubbing” in- 
otiensive people. In contrast to the sombreness of these incidents 
were the profuse gifts of bouquets showered upon the walkers, 
the constant popping of corks at the drinking-bars, and the clouds 
of tobacco-smoke which, in defiance of regulations, wreathed 
themselves about the building, and produced a most injurious 
effect upon one of the candidates. All these, and many other ex- 
citing and picturesque occurrences, were recorded day by day 
with praiseworthy accuracy by the “knight of the quill,” as he 
calls himself, who reported this great contest for the Herald. 
But we may be excused for leaving aside the daily record 
of the match in order to come to the noble and soul-stirring 
scene which took place at the end. Early in the last day 
of the race “the seats were almost deserted, and there were 
no more than four hundred yume on the promenade, These 
were, however, about as evil a collection of men as is often 
seen in New York.” Rumours had been going about for some 
days before that foul play would be employed to prevent 
the Englishman from winning, and it was reported that certain 
“ deeply-dyed scamps,” who had bet heavily against him, 
had “introduced into the Garden a gang of desperate roughs 
in order to cause him to give up the contest whenever it 
should become certain that he was the destined winner.” Up to 
the last day, however, these persons had been held in check by 
the presence of the police, and of an enormous concourse of people 
who had not yet acquired a taste fir witnessing brutal ai 
though they liked to see their fellow-creatures tramping painfully 
round a track hour after hour at the risk of ruining their constitu- 
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tions, which was in one case the result. However, the roughs did 
at last get their opportunity. Their ringleader “was for several 
hours conspicuous for his insulting behaviour towards Rowell. He 
had called him foul names and threatened him right under the 
noses of Captain Williams’s police officers, who had lifted no 
finger to interfere.” At six o'clock, having with touching frank- 
ness announced that he had bet heavily against Rowell and “ was 
bound to get square,” he began to dog the Englishman's footsteps, 
calling him most horrible names and shaking his fist over the rails 
in his face. Finally, encouraged by the supineness of the seventy 
or eighty policemen who were present, he jumped over the 
rails and pursued Rowell. “The scene in the Garden,” the 
Herald justly observes, “was disgraceful to the American 
name.” Fortunately some respectable people among the crowd 
interfered and insisted upon the man Gis removed. He 
returned to the charge, however, came upon the track again, 
and proposed to his followers that they should kill “ this 
of a Briton.” At this point the ever-ready Herald re- 
porter made his way to a policeman and said, “ Why do you 
not arrest that man?” The policeman, conscious no doubt of the 
omnipotence of the Herald, replied, “See here; I'll make this 
arrest if you say so..... But T don't want to go down to court 
to-day; soI would thank you if Rie would say no more about 
it.” “In the meantime the riot had proceeded, and, at the urgent 
demand of Harriman’s backer, the scoundrel had been expelled to 
the street. Even yet he has not been arrested.” After this 
“the brutal crowd grew less demonstrative, and the reputable 
people constantly applauded Rowell and assured him of their 
respect and admiration.” A little later on a large basket 
of roses was presented to Harriman, one of the competitors, “ by 
a very handsome lady who sat in a box near the judge's 
stand. It was quite heavy, and Harriman, after going a few steps, 
was assisted by Rowell in carrying it, amid the applause of the 
whole multitude. Some of the ladies shed tears.” Soon after 
this touching incident a lady, “apparently of British birth,” gave 
Rowell “a floral trophy,” decorated with two British ensigns and 
one American flag. ‘“ Rowell made his acknowledgments, but 
requested the lady to receive the British ensigns again, and permit 
him to carry her gift to his cottage with only the American 
colours.” This noble conduct completely won the hearts of the 
crowd, who from that time forth were loud in praise of Rowell. 
Later on the wife of the British Minister presented him with a 
massive gold medal, and “as the sturdy little Briton received the 
gift, he bowed his acknowledgments.” : 

In the afternoon a strong body of police, mindful no doubt 
of the excellent adage about shutting the stable-door after the 
horse is stolen, made their appearance in the building in anticipa- 
tion of a riot. However, Harriman, amid shouts of applause, 
mee 4 came out from his cottage, and “was seen passing 

well’s cottage, not walking but limping and giving great signs 
of physical weakness.” What followed upon this it is but fitting 
that the Herald reporter should be allowed to tell completely in 
his own eloquent words :— 

Rowell overtook him at the scorer’s table, and, shaking hands with him, 
walked by his side encouraging him to continue his walk. Putting his arm 
within Harriman’s they trod the track side by side. Men rose from their 
seats, ladies stood on chairs waving their handkerchiefs, and every man in 
the neighbourhood of the two pedestrians was cheering himself hoarse. 
By the time they had completed their first lap in this way the multitude 
that filled every nook in the building had given itself up to all possible 
forms of demonstration of applause. There was no cessation of the joyous 
tumult ; when it ceased in one corner it was taken up in another, and thus 
it continued until about a quarter-past six o’clock. There was a little lull 
in this excitement, when it was renewed with still greater ardour by the 
appearance of Ennis on the track, who, joining Rowell and Harriman, 
locked his arm into Harriman’s disengaged one, and thus England and 
Ireland supported America. No word picture is adequate to portray the 
enthusiasm that took possession of the spectators. Men, women, and 
children seemed to have no other thought in their minds than the present 
joy that possessed them, and relieved their overcharged feelings by cheer- 
ing, clapping their hands, and shaking hands with their neighbours. The 
idea of nationality was fused into this one supreme moment, and human 
nature, without any of the limitations of geography, got a fair show. 
Strong men, with tears in their eyes, said one to the other, “I would not 
have missed this for a thousand dollars.” “Talk about a riot; this isa 
love-feast.” Even the stolid policemen gave way to sentiment, and as the 
trio went by one bluc-coat said to another blue-coat, “ This is damned funny, 
we ain't no use here.” 


This must indeed have been a great and glorious sight ; 
and we were reflecting upon its and attempt- 
ing not to envy those who were so happy as to see it, when, 
on taking up a later number of the Herald, we saw it re- 
ported that the touching attentions paid to each other by 
the rivals were an ingenious device of the manager's for 
engaging popular —— Once roused, the enthusiasm of 
the multitude required no factitious encouragement. At the 
finish of the race Harriman was presented with “ floral trophies,” 
silk sashes, and so on. “This was simply too much for the over- 
wrought house. Men shouted, legal, danced, grasped each 
other's hands, and did all manner of extraordinary things in its 


(sic) joy and delight, and the band, also bubbling over with delight 


and patriotism, burst forth into Yankee Doodle.’ 

The monstrous and degrading folly which reigned during the 
progress of the exhibition continued for some time after it. Every 
saying and doing of “the four pedestrians” was religiously 
chronicled by the Herald. New York preachers denounced them 
from the pulpit; and, to judge from the Herald's accounts, they 
were for days the most important people in America. It may be 
hoped, however, that all Americans are not so foolish as the Herald 
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would have us believe. Unfortunately we are threatened with 


another contest for the much-prized belt in London during this 
summer. If this takes place, we can only trust that it will not 
be made an occasion for so despicable an exhibition of silliness and 
ruffianism as that which occurred in New York. 


AUSTRALASIAN DEBTS. 


(For frequency with which the Australasian colonies are ap- 
plying to the London loan market for accommodation has 
directed attention to the large debts they have already incurred, 
and excites in the minds of thoughtful observers a doubt whether 
they are not too rapidly mortgaging their future. Young com- 
munities have a very strong temptation to borrow, which is quite 
usknown to the so of an old country like our own. We in 
England have inherited from the labours of countless generations 
conveniences of all kinds which they have to create for themselves. 
Our lands have been brought under cultivation, fenced and im- 
proved; our towns have been built; our roads have been made ; 
our churches and our law courts, our schools and prisons have 
been constructed. But the colonists of Australia, New Zealand, 
and Tasmania have had to do for themselves, within living 
memory, the work that here at home was spread over centuries. 
Going out from a highly civilized country, they found themselves 
without the elementary appliances of civilization, and naturall 
were impatient to procure them. Indeed, without them the weal 
that lay in abundance around them in their new homes could not 
be made available. The vast flocks that fed upon their pasturages 
were of little value unless the fleeces could be exported to Europe. 
Their gold-mines and their corn-fields would comparatively 
worthless if the surplus produce .could not be disposed of. 
Hence the need of roads and railways, of harbours, wharfs, ware- 
houses, and landing stages. On the other hand, tle illimitable 
resources of the colonies required labour to develop them, and 
labour could be obtained only by immigration. Therefore it was 
clearly desirable to attract settlers by every legitimate means, Thus 
the first condition of colonial progress is large expenditure—ex- 
penditure on a scale that can be supported only by borrowing. We 
would not be understood, then, to imply that the Australasian 
colonies ought not to have raised loans. To say this would be, in 
effect, to say that they ought not to have developed their resources, 
or turned to the best account their great opportunities, But, while 
we fully admit that they were right in incurring debt, we venture 
to think that they have not shown due moderation in doing so, 
and we must add that, unless the rate at which they are piling 
up obligations is materially slackened, future embarrassment is to 
be apprehended. 

The Australasian colonies—that is, Australia, New Zealand, and 
Tasmania—have an area somewhat over three millions of square 
miles, In other words, they are collectively more than twice the size 
of India. But, while India has 240 millions of inhabitants, their 
whole population is about 2$ millions. That is to say, where there 
are 192 persons in India there is but one in the Australasian 
colonies. From these figures we may form to ourselves some vague 
conception of the sparseness of population at the antipodes. We 
have already pointed out how such astate of things necessitates a 
large expenditure. But, on the other hand, the scantiness of the 

pulation, its insufficiency for the tasks laid upon it, the un- 
Seat condition of the country, and the boundless 
calls upon the energies of every family make a heavy rate 
of taxation in the highest degree injurious. The problem 
which the colonies have to solve is how, by associ- 
ated effort, to provide themselves with the necessary in- 
struments of civilization without drawing too heavily on their 
accumulated wealth or unduly mortgaging their future. Have 
they solved this problem? It would certainly be going 
too far to reply that they have failed to do so, but at the same 
time there is need to ad to them a word of warning. The 

te revenues of these colonies amount to about 16} millions 
annum, which is at the rate of 6/. 128. wl head. This revenue, 
owever, is not all raised by taxation. Part of it is rent paid 
by the occupiers of the public domain, and a still larger part is 
the proceeds of the sales of land. The former is strictly revenue, 
and therefore is rightly included in the current income. But the 
latter is as clearly capital. We all know what we should think 
of a private landowner who should sell his estate bit by bit, and 
apply the price to defray his current expenses. It may, however, 
be urged in defence of the.colonial mode of proceeding that a very 
large part of the outlay is on —— account; and this is true. A 
private landowner would be fully justified in selling part of his 
property in order to reclaim and fence the rest and provide it 
vith farm buildings, or to sink and work a mine, or,.in a word, 
to procure for himself capital to turn the estate he retains to the 
best account; and so far as the colonies apply the proceeds of 
land sales to railway construction or the like, they do what 
is equivalent to this. But when they use the money to ‘e 
current expenses they are clearly drawing upon their capital. We 
do not say that even this may not within limits be a legitimate pro- 
ceeding in the case of a very young community whose resources 
are as yet undeveloped; but plainly the diminution of capital 
is to be taken into account when we are considering the question 
of the debt. Communities which are simultaneously expending 
their capital and adding debt to debt are primd facie pursuing @ 
very perilous course. It may be a wise course, all the circum- 
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stances considered, but clearly it is one that may be carried too far 
if the greatest caution is not observed. 

The debts of the seven colonies added together amount to 
very nearly 73 millions—that is, to almost four and a half 
times the revenue, including in it the land sales. Per head 
of the population it amounts to 29/. If the debt of the United 
Kingdom bore the same proportion to the population, it would 
very nearly reach one thousand millions; in other words, it 
would exceed its present amount about 40 percent. The accu- 


P 
‘mulated wealth of the United Kingdom is out of all comparison 


greater than that of the colonies, and yet we should think a debt 
of a thousand millions enormous. In fairness, however, it ought 
to be observed that the Australasian debts have been incurred for 
pe renga u , whereas our own debt is the consequence 
of wars. This circumstacce makes a vast difference between the 
two cases. The burdensomeness of a debt is measured by the 
_ charge which it imposes. Ifa State laid out the money it 

rrowed so advantageously that it all yielded a return equal to 
the interest on the loans, the debt would of course be no burden 
whatever to the taxpayers, and consequently its magnitude would 
be a matter of indifference. We need hardly say that the 
Australasian colonies have not displayed the consummate prudence 
here supposed. Still their loans have been for purposes of un- 
doubted public utility, and some at least of the works constructed 
yield revenue, while it is to be presumed that, as time goes on and 
—— grows, their profitableness will increase. The railways, 
or example, will earn more and more as cultivation is extended and 
wealth developed. There are indirect advantages also arising from 
useful public works which ought not to be overlooked. The making 
of a railway, for instance, opens up a new tract of country pre- 
viously inaccessible, and enables population to push forward, and 
therefore to multiply more quickly; at the same time it supplies 
the farmers of the districts through which it passes with the 
means of sending their produce to market, and thus adds to the 
export trade. In like manner the construction of a harbour or 
breakwater, or of commodious warehouses, facilitates trade, though 
it may directly yield no return, Again, money spent in attract- 
ing or conveying immigrants may appear an unprofitable outlay, 
~ indirectly it may be the very best investment that could be 


e. 

Nevertheless, while we make full allowance for these considera- 
tions, we must not forget that in some of the colonies the ordi- 
nary revenue is not sufficient to cover the ordinary expenditure, 
the balance being made up by the sale of Crown lands; that the 
value of these lands is dependent upon the continuance of immi- 
gration ; and that, if from any cause immigration were to cease, 
there would either be deficits, or taxation must be seriously in- 
creased. The ability, therefore, of the colonial community to pay 
interest on the debt without unduly pressing on the taxpayer 
depends upon the continued flow of immigration. This considera- 
tion makes the amount of the debt a serious matter. And its 
gravity is not lessened when we examine the debts of the colonies 
separately. Thus New South Wales, with a population of 
630,000, has a debt of 12 millions; Victoria, with 860,000, has a 
debt of 20 millions; and New Zealand, with 400,000, has a debt 
of 24 millions. Not less serious is the rapidity with which these 
debts have been run up. In 1872 the debts of the seven colonies 
only amounted in the agyregate to 41 millions; now they are 
nearly 73 millions. In seven years, therefore, they have increased 
nearly 80 percent. This isa rate of growth far more rapid than 
that of either population or wealth, and, if continued, it must end 
in embarrassment. It is not enough that the purposes to which 
the money is — are good in themselves, nor even—what is 
much more problematical—that they are suited to the require- 
ments of the country. The very best kind of investment may be 
overdone. There is no doubt at all that the United States are 
imperfectly supplied with railways, that the existing system will 
have to be largely increased, and that at some time in the future 
it will pay. Yet the over-construction of railways in the years 
before 1873 led to panic and to the depression of trade that has 
since prevailed. A good thing, it is thus seen, may be overdone; 
and, if the Australasian colonies are not more moderate in the 


future than a. have been in the past, we fear that a similar — 


experience may be in store for them. In their own interest it is 
to be desired that they should find it somewhat less easy to 
borrow than they have hitherto done. 


REVIEWS. 


FARRER’S ZULULAND AND THE ZULUS.* 


Wwe we annex a new territory of which the public has 
scarcely heard the name, or go to war with a people about 
whom we only know that they are black, the bookstalls are 
generally covered with little books which profess to describe the 
nature of our new ion or the manners of our new enemy. 
Among these little books, but scarcely of them, is Mr. Farrer's 
Zululand and the Zulus. The author has not “ crammed” his 
subject, but treats it out of the fulness of his knowledge of savage 

barbarous races and of their institutions. This method gives 


* Zululand and the Zulus: ther History, Beliefs, Customs, Military 
Hi i and i 
& issions to Them. By J.A 


him, of course, a considerable advantage over his rivals. His 
book may be read with the confidence due to an accomplished 
| student, though allowance must perhaps be made for the fact that 
_ Mr. Farrer does not admire the Boers of the Transvaal, and that 
he is not violently prepossessed in favour of missionaries. In his 
| whole sketch of our relations with the Amazulu he seems to hold 
that the English have acted fairly and honestly, that the natives 


| have not transgressed their own theories of honour and loyalty, 


while the Boers have been greedy and cruel and hypocritical, and 
the missionaries have displayed the foibles of missionaries. 

If he had been anxious to satisfy an antiquarian taste, Mr. 
Farrer might have dilated on the pre-historic past of the Zulus. 
He might have harked back to Unkulunkulu, the Zulu Hia- 
watha, and he might have tried to show that the Zulus 
came from the north, or the south, or the west. He very 
sensibly leaves these important questions to the ethnologist, 
and treats Zulu history from its beginning in 1823. To Zulu 
annals 1823 is as the date of the First Olympiad in the annals of 
Greece. It was in that year that Lieutenant Farewell, engaged in 
an exploration of the east coast of Africa, reached Natal, and made 
acquaintance with the power of Chaka. It was Chaka that con- 
verted the Amazulu from a loose collection of tribes into a nation, 
and the nation into an army. He invented the tactics which Eng- 
lish papers were laughing at only two days before we heard of the 
defeat at Isandula. He made his subjects exchange the lo: 
for the short stabbing assegai, and _— that “the people which 
shortens its weapons lengthens its boundaries.” The moment we 
touch the authentic history of the Europeans in Natal we find 
the germs of all the wars between them and the natives. The 
causes of these wars are territorial and politico-religious. A Zulu 
chief makes a grant of land, or is cajoled into putting his mark to 
a treaty, written perhaps in High Dutch, which he does not 
understand. He supposes himself not to be alienating the soil 
(which, by the customary constitution of his tribe, he has not the 
right to do), but merely conferring certain privileges, such as 
the right of pasturing cattle. The settlers, in his opinion, 
become his subordinate chiefs. The territorial difficulty has 
already begun, for the Europeans of course make out that 
they are full owners of the soil. The politico-religious diffi- 
culty ison the point of beginning. The settlers assume the 
privileges without performing the duties of subordinate chiefs. As 
early as 1834 they received as retainers Zulus who had left 
the territory of their King, and sought new rulers among the 
Europeans.. This change in Zululand, just as in the Russia of 
Ivan the Terrible, was of course a breach of a “Toe 
your master,” says M. Rambaud, speaking of the boyards who left 
Russia and went to Poland or Lithuania, “was to pass over to 
the enemy, to become atraitor. To ‘change’ and to ‘betray’ 
were soon synonymous terms.” What added to the treachery of 
these émigrés was their probable —— of Christianity. Thus, 
as soon as white men and the black King were face to face, the 
latter was in danger of losing land and subjects, while the former 
could not reasonably give up refugees who claimed their protec- 
tion, and perhaps embraced their religion. 

On August 27, 1824, the British colours were hoisted in Natal, 
on the soil granted by Chaka. Neither then nor in 1835 did the 
Home Government sanction the foundation of a colony. In the 
latter year Dingan (who slew his brother Chaka in 1829) made 
an extraditionary treaty with the whites. In compliance with 
this treaty, Captain e-mail once restored three refugees to 
Dingan, who starved them to death. By a singular coincidence, 
Captain Gardiner himself afterwards died of starvation among the 
Patagonians. The treaty was repudiated in 1837 by the Dutch 
who, disgusted by the emancipation of their slaves by the English, 
had emigrated from the Cape. 

The Anglo-Batavian management of Natal dragged on till 1842, 
and was most unfortunate. In 1837 Peter Retief, the Dutch 
leader, visited Dingan, who promised to cede to him Natal if he 
would recover certain cattle which had been stolen from the 
Zulus. Retief brought back the cattle to Dingan, but, as he came 
accompanied by two hundred armed men, the suspicions of the 
savage were aroused. He had no idea of playing Inca to 
Retief's Pizarro, and, after warning Mr. Owen the missionary, he 
butchered all the Dutchmen. ‘This massacre was followed by 
that of the squatters on the Upper Tugela. Meanwhile the Eng- 
lish of Natal, who sided with the Dutch, invaded Zululand, and 
carried off cattle, women, and children. We must let Mr. Farrer 
tell in his own words the remainder of the story :— 

War of course ensued, in which the English settlers took part with the 
Boers in the hope of more plunder. 

Cane and Ogle were the leaders of the English, and the jealousy and 
animosity which existed between them resulted in one of the most dreadful 
disasters of the many that have occurred in South Africa, When they 
crossed the Tugela 10,000 Zulus were sent to repel them. The Zulus 
suffered severely, and lost thousands; “they were cut down until they 
formed banks, over which those who were advancing had to climb.” The 
advanced nevertheless ; Cane was killed, and a frightful slaughter of the 
fugitive settlers and natives took place at the Tugela river. The Zulus 
advanced to Natal; the English sought safety on an island in the middle 
of the bay ; and in about a fortnight’s time, everything that the settlers 
had at Natal was destroyed, and their cattle driven away. “The Zulus 
left not a vestige of anything remaining, except perhaps the walls of some 
of the houses.” 
| The next event ot een was the alliance between Panda, 
| brother of Dingan, and the Dutch, by whose aid Panda defeated 
and slew Dingan. and became King. 
| The conduct of the irresponsible English settlers in Natal now 
claimed the attention of the Home Government. In 1842 Natal 
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became a British colony under the government of the Queen. We 
annexed it just as we annexed the Transvaal; and, though we 
inherited many troubles from the Dutch, and though the mis- 
sionaries, as usual, created new difficulties, our relations with the 
Zulus were friendly. The problem of how to deal with refugees 
was solved by the Lieutenant-Governor’s proclamation of Novem- 
ber 14, 1854 :— 

“And whereas I am desirous of duly cautioning all concerned, and 
especially such as are, or have been, in the habit of enticing or encouraging 
refugees from Panda’s country into this district, in order that they may be 
fully aware of the danger in which they place themselves : 

“ Now, therefore, I do most solemnly caution all traders and others, the 
subjects of this Government, resorting to the Zulu country for the purposes 
of trading or hunting, and give them to understand that, in so doing, they 
become for the time being subject to the laws of that country, and that this 
Gorernment cannot in any way interfere should they, by the commission of 
any such unlawful acts as those above alluded to, or by any other means, 
place their lives in jeopardy : 

“ And I give this public warning in the earnest hope that all concerned 

will conduct themselves, while in the Zulu country, with the prudence and 
moderation so necessary for the safety of their persons and property ; and 
with the respect due to the authority of the government of an independent 
and friendly chief.” 
From an unquoted part of this proclamation we infer that it was 
less philanthropy than desire to make labour cheap, that caused 
“traders and others” to “entice or encourage refugees from 
Panda’s country.” 

Mr. Farrer repeatedly insists that we know scarcely anything of 
the internal politics of Zululand. We know that there was civil 
war in 1856; we know that Umbuluzi, Panda’s son and heir pre- 
sumptive, was defeated and put to death, and we know that Cete- 
wayo became Prince Regent. We do not know that Umbulazi 
was flayed alive and peppered with ants, for the people who spread 
that report also averred that Panda was dead. Now Panda sur- 
vived till 1872. Mr. Farrer is sceptical about the cruelties of 
Cetewayo. He produces evidence, Poth native and English, to 
prove that Cetewayo has abolished capital punishment, except in 
cases of witchcraft. “The sin of witchcraft is as the sin of rebel- 
lion” “Thou shalt not suffer a witch to live.” “ Behold, thou 
knowest what Saul hath done, how he hath cut off those that have 
familiar spirits, and the wizards out of the land.” The missionaries 
must find it a little hard to reconcile their approval of Saul with 
their aversion to Cetewayo. As to the whole question of 
Cetewayo’s cruelty, Mr. Farrer observes :—“ We shall perhaps be 
justified in thinking, not that all the stories told about Cetewayo 
are lies, but that, if we rank them with our beliefs about the 
cruelties of Busiris and Phalaris, we shall be most likely to enter- 
tain a true judgment regarding them.” 

As to Coscmngale famous coronation oath, which he, like 
George IV., is said to have violated, Mr. Farrer quotes a letter 
from a Norwegian missionary, Bishop Schreuder, dated August 20, 
1873. The bishop presented the book of the new laws and ex- 
plained its “ generation ” in this Oriental apologue :— 


“Tt was born an infant, it went across the water, the child of a king, to” 


seek for kingship, and it found it; it was made king far away, and here it 
is returned with its rank to its own country, Zululand. . . . This book 
has to-day rank ; it took that rank beyond the water, it hus come back a 
king, and is supreme in this country.” 


After some discussion the Bishop declared that the King was at 
the book's feet, and His Majesty merely murmured, “ Oh dear, oh 
dear, what a man this is!” We quote the inference drawn by 
Mr. Farrer from the letter. He appears to think that charges of 
“ atrocities” are a game which two can play at, and that the 
wily Muscovite is not alone in his preference for this weapon :— 

The inferences from this most interesting, but already buried interview, 

may be wrong, but they are irresistible, and they are these: that the new 
laws accepted by Cetewayo at his coronation were not accepted willingly ; 
that they were forced upon him, not from any philanthropic interest or love 
for the Zulus, but in order to have a handle agninst the Zulu government 
whenever an opportunity occurred to make violation of these said laws a 
pretext for annexing the long coveted country north of the Tugela; that 
reports of atrocities in Zululand have, so far from being recent, been for at 
least four years purposely circulated in Natal, and made use of by mission- 
aries in order the sooner to justify the destruction of the independence of 
Zululand. 
Mr. Farrer’s chapter on Missions proves, we think, that the Zulu 
kings, where they have “ persecuted,” have done so from political 
motives, while with the missionaries they have never actively 
interfered. ‘The insecurity of missions in the country has always 
been as great as it is now represented to be under Cetewayo, and 
the latter, in his ° eon policy, is simply following the policy we 
never felt called upon to resent, in the cases of Dingan and 
Panda.” It must not be forgotten that there are charges and 
counter-charges, myths and counter-myths. Cetewayo may have 
assegaied a few witches, and a few missionaries may have acted 
as spies on Cetewayo, while others sold powder, ball, rum, and 
rifles to their dusky flocks. When the missionaries finally left 
the country, from an unconquerable aversion to becoming martyrs, 
Cetewayo asked some to stay, and told others they might stay if 
they chose. They did not choose, and they may reflect with 
pleasure that they have had their share in bringing about a reli- 
gious war, a warin which some eight thousand men, black and 
white, have already been blown to pieces. This is the charming 
result of the policy of resenting reported “ atrocities.” 

Mr. Farrer’s account of the Zulu constitution is remarkably in- 
structive. He demonstrates that Cetewayo is not the irresponsible 
despot of declaimers, but a king, like the kings of the heroic age 
in Greece, who rules under certain traditional restraints, and 


in harmony with the advice of the council. His power over life, 
death, marriage, and Lm, | is, however, rather extensive ; and, - 
if he cannot give away land or make wars without the assent of 
his council, he can have any man put to death (a power which 
Cetewayo is said not to exercise) or can seize his cattle. There 
are three grades of judicial tribunals, and the King’s consent is 
necessary for the infliction of capital punishment. As in early 
Treland, diviners have judicial, or judges have divinatory 
functions. 

The constitution of the Zulu army is by this time so well under- 
stood that Mr. Farrer’s chapter on the subject adds little to our 
knowledge. His account, on the other hand, of the forgeries and 
frauds of the Boers (to whose quarrels we so unfortunately suc- 
ceed) is very clearly written and instructive. As the religion of 
the Zulus is rather a mass of the puerile germs of faith than a 
creed, we need not follow his exposition of it, but conclude this 
notice of a most useful little book with a Zulu love-story :— 


It was once decided by the king to make a raid against the Amaswazi, to 
rob them of their cattle ; but strict orders were given to the soldiers that all 
cattle and captured girls were to belong to the king alone. The raid began, 
the women and children of the enemy were killed; but one Zulu, when on 
the point of killing a girl, stayed his assegai, feeling suddenly as if all his 
anger had gone out of his fingers and toes. He protected this giil from the 
attacks of his companions ; he could not kill her himself, for their eyes met, 
and something seemed to soften and melt within him. He thought of his 
own father and mother at home, and how very likely the girl’s parents had 
been killed that very day. He did not like that she should be taken from 
her people and become a slave to the king, so on the march homewards he 
managed to let her escape from the captive throng. Then came the review 
before the king; the lover was threatened with death for his neglect. But 
he spoke out boldly, telling the dread monarch that the girl had used medi- 
cine against him. The king laughed, and the culprit escaped, but he never 
forgot the girl he had saved. By night he dreamed of her; by day he 
thought of her; he would stop eating to think of her, forget what he was 
doing when out hunting, stop without knowing it in a dance. At last, one 
day, his sisters rushed into his hut: a girl was lying half dead with cold 
in the garden. There she was whose glancing look on the day of battle he 
so well remembered, hungry, cold, exhausted. Her people had all been 
killed, and where could she seek protection better than with the man who 
= spared her in war? In this romantic way that Zulu soldier gained a 
wife. 


FENNELL’S PINDAR.* 


Ce ee simply as a contribution to the study and criti- 
cism of Pindar, Mr. Fennell’s edition is a work of great 
merit. But it has a wider interest, as exemplifying the change 
which has come over the methods and aims of Cambridge scholar- 
ship within the last ten or twelve years. In looking over Mr. 
Fennell’s notes one feels that one is somehow in a new atmo- 
sphere. Verbal scholarship used to be a master at Cambridge, 
and sometimes a bape one; here it is mastered, and made to 
serve its proper ends. We do not say that it was ever officially 
taught by public or private instructors of candidates for the 
Classical Tripos that the Greek language existed in order to illus- 
trate the rules of Attic syntax ; but such was the tendency of 
much of the teaching and learning that went on. The canons of 
Porson and his successors were treated as inviolable, and it was 
little short of blasphemy to suggest that the Athenian writers them- 
selves might possibly have known the u of their own lan- 
guage better than the modern Atticists. An especially rigid 
orthodoxy prevailed as to the particles. The omission of dy 
where it ought to have been was a thing to be allowed only in 
extreme necessity and under one’s breath, and there were 
searchings of heart over the few stubborn examples in Attic prose 
of xairep with a finite verb. As to one of these we remember a 
half-serious suggestion that it did not count, occurring, as it 
did, in a speech of Alcibiades in the Symposium, when he had 
drunk much more than was good for him. ‘The non-Attic writers 
were supposed to be in a manner irresponsible, as knowing no 
better, and their frailties were suffered to pass with gentle regret. 
Even in their case there would be suggestions of tinkering; 
for example, to correct Pindar’s od feivay ixoipay yaiay 
(Pyth. 4. 118) he: inserting « before ixoiuav. Mr. Fennell’s 
way is different. his note on this line he faces the fact and 
shows that it ap Sag to a real distinction of meaning, and 
moreover says openly that “critics have no doubt frequently in- 
serted the particle wrongly.” To some extent this gain in freedom 
from absolute dogmas, which is really a gain of carefulness and 
exactness in treating the particular passages, may be due to the 
reaction of scientific philology on pure scholarship, which is notice- 
able in other parts of Mr. Fennell’s work. Once or twice he — 


‘goes to the analogies of Sanskrit for the meaning of a rare wo 


The constant use of the symbol 4/ for root in the philological sense 
has at first an odd appearance; but it is evidently convenient, and 
we presume it is by this time well established. Very slender traces 
are to be found here, if any, of the good old notion that the whole 
duty of an editor is to pick holes in former editors’ conjectural 
readings and propound new ones of his own. Mr. Fennell has 
hazarded new emendations here and there; but he keeps conjecture 
in its proper place. One reading which he admits to the text, 
though the only novelty is in punctuation, is i ious enough to 
be brilliant, and shows that scholars makaone despair of 


* Pindar: the Olympian and tytn Odes. With Notes Ex 
and Critical, Introductions, and Introductory Essays. By C. A. M. 
Fennell, M.A., late Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge. Cambridge: 
University Press. 1879. 
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finding something left to do, In Ol. 6. 73 the common punctuation 
gives 


Tekpaipet 

Exacrov’ papos ex GAdwv 
which is rendered “The matter proveth the man” (Dissen, E. 
Myers), or “It is money which distinguishes a man” naldson), 
“but from the envious calumny ever threateneth,” &c. The 
sense thus obtained is poor and disjointed. Mr. Fennell has seized 
on a slight indication to restore what seems to be the true meaning. 
His note runs thus :— 


MSS. have papos & €€ against scansion. I hold the error to be due to 
the separation of p@pos from the previous sentence, to which I restore it, 
rendering “Cavil affords ground for true inference as to every transaction.” 
Or why not say, more shortly, “ Cavil is the touchstone of a man’s 
work,” or something to that effect? Thus we have a gnomic 
sentence much more pointed and Pindaric than the common 
arrangement. “ That hostile criticism bears even stronger testi- 
mony to real merit than eulogy is now a truism; but it was 
scarcely so in Pindar’s time.” 

We find in the note on Pyth. 4.250 conjecture which just 
hovers on the doubtful verge. The vulgate xdépev re Mydecav 
ovv aira, or the variant ctv air, is a little stiff and ungainly, but 
not positively unsatisfactory. Mr. Fennell’s suggestion of cvvev- 
vov might be an improvement, and he shows that Pindar has else- 
where used it in exactly the same construction. But is it not 
rather dangerous to improve a poet’s style even out of his mouth ? for 
the correction is one of style and nothing more; and Mr. Fennell’s 
hypothetical account of the existing reading (which is a fact to be 
accounted for even when it is nonsense, much more when it makes 
tolerable sense) does not carry conviction to us. But something 
must be risked if anything is to be won; and indeed we know not 
what right the reader has to quarrel with any amount of conjec- 
tural suggestions in the notes, so long as the editor does not go 
the length of thrusting on him atext rewritten out of all knowledge. 
The short introductions and arguments to the Odes, which for so 
discursive an author as Pindar are all butanecessity,are both careful 
and acute. As an example we may take Pyth. 7, where Mr. 
Fennell rebuts the inference that Pindar cared nothing for the 
deliverance of Greece at Marathon because he celebrated the 
Pythian victory of a distinguished Athenian without mentioning 
it. Mr. Fennell points out that Megacles, the victor in question, 
was an Alemeonid, and the Alcmeonids were shrewdly sus- 
pected of Medizing; so that perhaps the less said of Marathon in 
that particular ode the better. In a poem written to the order 
of Megacles it might have provoked some such comment as was 
addressed at a later time in Aristophanes’s dialogue to the carica- 
tured personage of Euripides :— 

ToUTO pev Eugov, Tay" 
od gol yap mepimatos ye 
TOUTOUV. 

Those, however, who have not occasion or leisure to study the 
text of Pindar as critically as they once did may turn with more 
interest to Mr. Fennell’s general introduction. Itisnot the mere 
eo of an editor, but the plea of an amateur of poetry for 
a favourite author. Attention is justly drawn to the intimate 
relation of Pindar’s Odes to the contemporary expression of similar 
ideas in plastic forms, and to the light often thrown upon his 
descriptions and epithets by extant works of Greek art. We 
only regret Mr. Fennell’s decision that “it does not come within 
the scope of a practical edition to develop such a topic.” It 
appears to us precisely the kind of topic that ought to be — 
for students at our Universities, if Greek literature and the life 
of which it was are to be perceived by them as living 
realities and something more than examination subjects. But 
good work is already being taken in hand in this direction, and 
there is reason to hope that a state of things will not long con- 
tinue in which a high reputation for scholarship is compatible 
with absolute ignorance of Greek art in any of its forms. 

Of Pindar’s poetical style Mr. Fennell speaks with something 
like enthusiasm, and in 4 way that shows considerable power of 
literary as well as philological criticism. Probably he is conscious 
that he will not carry a very large number of readers with him ; 
we catch the glow of his admiration as we read, and should be 
oo to retain it if we could. But the difficulties of entering into 

indar’s mood are very great for a modern Englishman ; and, if we 
are to be honest, we must confess that what Mr. Fennell succeeds in 
finding in Pindar constantly we can find in him only when he breaks 
loose from the trammels of his immediate subjects and the con- 
ventional treatment of them, and launches himself on digressions 
which may be regarded as independent poems. We are aware 
that the elaborate mythical treatment of the victors’ genealogies 
was not conventional to Pindar’s original audiences, that the ap- 

nt digressions are not really digressions, and that we have no 
usiness to read Pindar from a modern point of view. Practically, 
however, it is hardly possible to escape the modern point of view 
and its disturbing influences unless one devotes oneself to Pindar 
as no man well can who is not going to edit him. And the effect 
actually produced on us moderns by this all but inevitable illusion 
is that of a great poet exercising his powers and ingenuity on 
a series of monotonous and commonplace themes, which only 
now and then give him the opportunity of showing what he is 
really capable of. Taking Pindar as a whole, Mr. Fennell seems 
to express rather what one ought to feel about him than what one 
does feel. Yet this adds, in one sense, to the value of his criti- 


cism ; for it is the judgment of a man who has specially fitted 
himself to enter into the spirit of Pindar, and whose position in 
this respect can be shared only by a few. We shall give at large, 
therefore, his chief paragraph on this subject :— 

To turn the light afforded by contemporary history on to the scanty 

materials for Pindar’s biography is easier than to point out the character- 
istics of his genius as exhibited in the extant Epinikia, if one ma¥ judge 
from the application thereto of the incompatible epithets “genial” and 
“ frigid.” i cannot accept Mr. J. A. Symonds’ account of Pindar’s person- 
ality as frigid, austere, not genial, not passionate, hard as adamar.t. Into 
criticism of this kind the personal equation must largely enter, sv I shall 
only state my own views briefly and with extreme diffidence. Omitting 
the obvious and essential features common to all genius, I find lofty serenity 
and dignity combined with considerable geniality, and as Mr. Myers says, 
“ pre-eminent rapidity ” of thought, “as of an eagle’s flight or of very 
lightning.” His compositions everywhere evince impassioned animation, 
and marvellous reserve of power. They show traces of humour and of 
tenderness, of the latter to a surprising extent, considering the nature of 
his themes. To suggest that he lacked sympathy and tenderness is like 
finding fault with a march for not being as brisk as a polka or as solemn 
asarequiem. Several passages suggest forcibly that the poet was fund of 
festivity and good cheer, as, for instance, Frag. ror | 94], Aeimvou d¢ 
Anyovros yAuKd tpwyddwov Kaimep med’ apOovov Bopdy, Nem. ix. 
48-533 Ol. vii. 1-12; Pyth. iv. 294-297. His vividness of conception and 
appreciation of delicate touches of character are, 1 venture to say, un- 
rivalled in the whole range of Greek and Latin authors. Witness the 
interviews between Pelias and Jason, Pyth. iv. 94-119, 135-167, and 
between Apollo and Cheiron, Pyth. ix. 30-65. He seems to have cherished 
a deeper love of nature, especially of trees and flowers, than is generally 
to be discerned in Greek literature. He is a most effective word-painter, 
producing his pictures by a few bold strokes. ‘The simplicity of his con- 
structions, the grace and freedom of his forms of expression, the im- 
petuous, elastic movement of his verse, combine to form almost the ideal 
of lyric style. Critics who speak of “ tumidity,” “ overblown exaggeration 
of phrase,” “ pomposity,” and “ floridity,’ must be thinking of English 
versions rather than of the original. The richness of the poet’s diction, 
his pregnant phraseology, and his full-sounding compound words, are very 
apt to make such opprobrious epithets applicable to any literal modern 
rendering. The attribution of sententiousness to his style is less unjusti- 
fiable. He frequently formulates in fresh, terse terms, a principle, social 
or moral, appropriate to the topic in hand. So far he is sententious, even 
as George Eliot. 
And it is true that even a superficial acquaintance with Pindar 
discloses magnificent felicities for which Mr. Fennell’s praise is no 
whit too strong. In addition to Mr. Fennell’s references, one may 
mention the wonderfully beautiful description of the islands of the 
blest in the second Olympian Ode, where the poet, in not unequal 
rivalry with Homer himself, tells how in that place where the sun 
measures equal days and nights the just who have kept their 
plighted word rest in the company of the gods, not vexing the 
earth and the sea with toil. Now and again, moreover, Pindar 
flashes out into single phrases of intense splendour, as where he 
says in the third Isthmian, ‘Over the fruitful earth and across 
the sea travels, ever unquenchable, the radiance of noble deeds.” 

The possible influences of Pindar on Socrates and Plato are like- 
wise touched upon; and finally there is a short discussion of the 
question whether Pindar wrote his Odes, which is, in fact, whether 
& written literature existed in Greece in Pindar's lifetime. On 
this point Mr. Fennell adheres to Professor Paley’s theory, which 
—whatever may be thought of Professor Paley’s own applica- 
tion of it to Homeric criticism—is not nearly so paradoxical 
as it looks at first sight. As to Pindar’s metres, the nature of 
Greek music, and the interminable controversies which may be 
raised concerning them, Mr. Fennel] frankly confesses that these 
topics do not interest him, and dismisses them with the least pos- 
sible notice; and, as our taste happens to coincide with his, we 
cannot charge it upon him as a shortcoming. Altogether, this 
edition is a welcome and wholesome sign of the vitality and de- 
velopment of Cambridge scholarship, and we are glad to see that it 
is to be continued. We hope that Mr. Fennell will not omit to 
give at least a selection of the fragments. Works preserved only 
in a fragmentary form are apt to receive very scant justice from 
editors ; and yet in the case of many poets, and certainly in that 
of Pindar, the fragments contain passages in no way inferior to 
anything in the pieces which have come down complete. 


LEFROY’S MEMORIALS OF THE BERMUDAS.* 


S we said in our notice (November 3, 1877) of General Lefroy’s 
first volume, this is a work which very few persons will ever 
read through. Yet it is one which, once taken up, it is singularly 
difficult to put down. Much of the very considerable bulk is 
occupied with the habitual verbosity of State papers. But in the 
most unexpected places some luminous fact is perpetually being 
turned up which illustrates the social and mental condition, not 
of the Bermudas only, but of a whole period of English history. 
The present, like the former, volume leaves an uncomfortable 
impression of colonial society in the seventeenth century. Unless 
we knew that official documents necessarily chronicle chiefly the 
darker aspects of life, we should infer from them that Bermuda 
existence alternated between riotous license and harsh repression. 
The Committee of the Bermuda Company in the paper with which 
this volume opens is found lamenting to the Governor of the 
islands, Captain Josias Forster, that “sins of drunkenness, lying, 
swearing, profaneness, whoring, extortion, and other vices do abound 
now more than ever.” Lest they should “draw down the judg- 


* Bemorials of the Discovery and Early Settlement of the Bermudas or 
Somers Is‘ands, By Lieutenant-General Sir J. H. Letroy, C.B., K.C.M.G., 
F.R.S. Vol. If. 1650-1687. London: Longmans & Co. 1079. 
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ments of God upon the inhabitants,” the Governor and his Council 
are ordered to discover and punish the offenders. These authorities 
were —— by no means backward in their discharge of the 
duty. ecutioners were very soon needed, and they were ae 
vided by reprieving less guilty criminals, on condition of their 
acceptance of the functions of hangman. We should perhaps say 
“hangman or hangwoman;” for Black Moll, being sentenced to 
death for stealing a pincushion, two papers of pins, and other 
goods, “ price together sevenpence,” was reprieved on the condition 
of hanging a more heinous sinner. Perhaps Black Moll relapsed, or 
did not do her office deftly ; for at the end of the same year (1652) 
a capital sentence upon a negro man who had stolen a piece of red 
cotton, value three shillings, was commuted on the same terms, 
Nineteen years Jater a mulatto who had been convicted of felony 
is appointed to the like functions. A woman servant is burnt in 
the hand for theft. Lewdness is punished by thirty-one lashes 
upon the naked back, and midwives are sworn to seek to discover 
the fathers of illegitimate children. Something of the solemnity 
of marriage was taken away by the acceptance in 1657 of Crom- 
well’s ordinance making it a civil ceremony only. After the 
Restoration the Bermuda Council claimed the right of sanctioning 
marriage between a Bermuda citizen and a woman whose husband 
was known to be alive in England, though he had deserted her 
five years before. But unchastity even before marriage was penal. 
Thus Rivers is condemned to be ducked on that account, 
unless Miles Rivers, her husband, will “ pay for the charge of the 
ducking-stool.” Whether he was gallant enough to do so we are 
not informed. Blasphemers are pilloried. Indeed one of the Court 
desired that a blasphemer should have his tongue slit in addition, 
and that a two-pound weight should be hung by a hole through 
it. Travelling on the Sabbath without necessity is matter for 
fine and imprisonment. The “gross and illegal proceeding” of 
one Walter Abbott in prompting a prisoner at the bar to plead 
against the Lord Protector is denounced as so “high a matter ” 
that the volunteer advocate should be “ made exemplary.” Two 

ms are imprisoned and fined for contempt of authority, 
in that they “ put each other into His Majesty's stoc 
standing before the Governor's house, they then likewise bringing 
with them and there drinking of wine at their pleasure.” Not 
merely is unchastity flogged, and petty thieving hanged, but 
lying and tale-bearing are penal acts. A warning is given by the 
Grand Inquest to John Sanders, “who goes commonly by the 
name of the Devil’s bricklayer, because the Devil is a liar and the 
father of it.” One man is ordered to be publicly whipped for no 
other crime than that of heving “of late most impudently gone 
from house to house, and possessed several inhabitants that he 
had seen that day two ships on the west side, when Captain 
Florentia Seymour, nor any other of the inhabitants, did not, nor 
could not possibly that day see any ship or ships.” We presume 
the charge implies some plot connected with smuggling. But the 
accusation is somewhat vague. Susanna Bayley, “ being found by 
her conversation to promote dissension in the neighbourhood,” is 
“ducked with three ducks.” Thomas Stokes, a cooper, is ad- 
judged to receive twenty-one lashes and to be dechicod tatlitaeeh, 
for a false report against the worshipful Governor Mr. Forster. 
Another cooper, Robert Powell, receives a yet severer sentence, 
though part of it was remitted, for a slander against a “ noble 
gentlewoman,” the Governor's wife, and also against her sister, Mis- 
tress Paskow, whom, says the Grand Inquest somewhat equivocally, 
“we know nothing against, except under correction as it was with 
David in the matter of Uriah, since which time’ she hath carried 
herself civilly and modestly, as beseemeth a woman.” In truth, ac- 
cording to a note by the editor, “there is plenty of evidence that 
Mistress Paskow was no better than she should be.” Certainly 
her husband, who held the office of Marshal to the Government, 
was not. A Council minute exists recording the binding over of 
Henry Paskow to keep the peace, he being charged “ with having 
sold his wife for one hundred pounds in a drunken fit, and after- 
wards making a riot, and beating the purchaser.” 

As in New England so in Bermuda, the Quakers were a thorn in 
the side of orthodoxy. Presbyterianism was the favourite form of 
theology in the islands. In 1676 it was computed that two-thirds 
of the inhabitants were Presbyterians. Roman Catholicism was 
a thing abhorred. A — Catholic immigrant was subjected 
to a minute examination before she was allowed to take up her 
residence. But Presbyterianism was as intolerant of Quaker 
mysticism as of Romanism. Men and women who testified 
in church against the preacher’s doctrine, and who kept their hats 
on in court, were an affliction to the authorities. It was an ag- 
gravation of their offence that they were able to aver, with some 
show of evidence, however “seditiously, maliciously, and 
traitorously,” that ‘‘ His Sacred Majesty, our Sovereign Lord the 
King, himself did and doth connive at Quakers.” ‘hey were punished 
by various pains and penalties. It must, however, be said for the 
Bermudians that they were far less harsh than Massachusetts ad- 
ministrators. On the other hand, we do not read in Sir J. H. 
Lefroy’s records that the island Quakers indulged in the extra- 
ordinary freaks which scandalized Boston and Salem. A sadder 

of Bermuda history is that which recounts the perse- 
cution of so-called witches. The number of poor wretches 
who actually suffered on this wickedly absurd charge was small. 
Only about five were burnt, though twenty were tried. The sup- 

crime, however, threw a shadow of terror over the life of 
the islands for half a century. The twenty years from 1645 were 
the period when the panic raged in its intensity. But it lingered 


into the last century, and Sir J. Lefroy states that “in a passive 
form it is not entirely extinct to this day.” Goody Gardiner was 
condemned in 1651 for having on her body “a blue spot which did 
not bleed.” For further trial she was thrown twice into the sea. 
“She did swim like a cork, and could notsink. Yet, nevertheless, 
she would confess nothing at her death.” A man named Midleton 
was accused by his wife to purge herself of a like c . She 
afterwards declared she had no ground to charge him. t did 
not avail Midleton, for the jurymen found on his body “divers 
suspicious marks and spots blue in colour.” So dispassionate were 
these gentlemen that “ they concluded to search each other to see 
whether there might appear any such marks upon any of them- 
selves, which they did accordingly; but they affirm that they 
found not any.” A neighbour of Midleton’s affirmed that he once 
saw near Midleton’s house “ a black creature lie so upon the ground 
in the shape of a cat, but far bigger, with eyes all fire, and a tail 
near as long as a man’sarm.” He tried to stab it, but “found he 
had no power to strike it.” Midleton relieved the jury by a full 
confession from any obstinate questionings of good sense. He had 
not known himself for a witch, but since he came to prison “ the 
Lord hath found me out, and made me know I was a witch, which 
I knew not before.” He also informed the Court that there were 
very many other witches about. According to his own dying ad- 
missions, he had committed every kind of sin, including running 
away from school and “ consenting to the stealing of turkeys.” On 
his own showing his death was no loss to Bermuda; but it must 
be remembered that he confessed the impossible crime of witch- 
craft, as well as various too possible transgressions. Of course he 
was hanged, and his widow very shortly married again, and had 
to be sued for neglect to pay Midleton’s debts out of his estate. 
Elizabeth Page was luckier than John Midleton. She had no blue 
spots about her, and was acquitted. Perhaps her own declaration 
that she had raised the devil, but had “ beaten him with briars,” 
pleaded in her favour. Another poor woman, Jane Hopkins, was 
condemned for having several warts which were “ insensible when 
they were pricked.” 
he settlement followed faithfully enough, though at a little 
distance, the political and social changes of the mother-country. 
Whenthe news came of KingCharlesI.’s execution, the Bermudians 
met and denounced the act as “ bloody, traitorous, and rebellious.” 
They held all Independents implicated in the guilt, and banished 
some of them, probably to Cigatio, as Columbus had named it, or 
as the new settlers termed it, Eleutheria. This was an island 
which had been colonized in 1646 by men who hated the yoke 
even of ministers and elders, much more of bishops. The English 
Commonwealth, however, established its roots firmly, and 
Bermuda, though it remained Royalist for above two years, 
accepted at length the new order of things. A large part of the 
population had perhaps always inclined to the views now 
dominant in England. When Oliver died, the islanders obediently 
roclaimed as their sovereign “the Most Noble and Illustrious 
rd the Lord Richard.” There were personsconnected with the 
islands who objected about this time to the appointment of & 
certain Captain William Sayle to the governorship, on the ground 
that he had declared the execution of Charles “a treacherous and 
murderous act.” On the Restoration it was discovered that a 
monarchy was the only legitimate form of rule. In one 
the islands gained whichever party was uppermost. A chronic 
dearth of labour prevailed, and the civil wars provided a large 
supply of political convicts. This volume contains petitions from 
Scotchmen, who after the battle of Worcester had been transported 
for five years, against indentures binding them to serve for seven. 
At another time there is a receipt for 238/. paid by Mr. John Dorrilk 
for seventeen Irish rebels reduced to thraldom. Slave service was 
too precious to be endangered by missionary scruples. A minister, 
Mr. Samuel Smith, in 1669, asks leave to baptize negroes. The 
Council postpones a decision, fearing a negro superstition that 
baptism implied emancipation. A great controversy arose between 
another minister, Mr. Sampson Bond, and various udians, on 
the question of bringing up negro children in the Christian faith. 
Mr. Bond's exact part in the dispute is uncertain; but he was 
accused of holding views very decidedly opposed to the arguments 
on the negro side. ionally a white man might feel honour- 
able love for a mulatto. The status of the offspring of such a 
marriage caused embarrassment. The Bermuda Company was, 
however, ready to make a compromise on the principle of half 
profits where the mulatto woman was its property. John Davis, 
a mariner, was “ permitted to marry Penelope Strange, in 1660, om 
condition that every other child born of the marriage should be 
the property of the Company.” John Davis might redeem a child 
by giving the Company another in its place. e slaves do not 
seem to have been ill-treated. An order is registered for placing 
a negress who had been maltreated with a new master. Yet 
the natural craving for liberty induced combinations among the 
black population which at intervals terrified greatly the planters. 
In 1656 a panic arose, and any Englishman who should meet a 
without a pass, half an hour after sunset, was empowered 
to “kill him then and there without — In 1673 a negro 
plot was supposed to have been detected. The negroes, convicted 
on each other's evidence, which was for this purpose held to be legal, 
were in some cases branded with a hot iron, and had their noses 
slit; in other cases they were “tied up to the gallows, with their 
toes touching to the ground, and burnt in the forehead.” Several 
seem to have been hanged after undergoing these preliminary tor- 
tures. The introduction, after Cromwell's Irish victories, of « 
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large body of fanatical Celts terrified the planters, eager though 
they were for labourers. The Grand Inquest made regulations for 
the safe keeping of these unruly thralls. It also forbade “ the pur- 
chase of any more of the Irish nation upon any pretence whatso- 
ever.” In 1661 the Government had information of a conjoint 
and Irish conspiracy to obtain freedom by cutting all Eng 
lish throats. Consequently the Governor and Council issue a 
proclamation that any military officer who sees Irishmen or 
met together is to have them “ whipped from constable 

to constable whilst they run home to their masters’ houses.” - _ 

Bermuda scarcely fulfilled, in the thirty-seven years included in 
the present volume, the promise of its first youth. The original of 
Prospero’s and Miranda's home, the country whose beauties Waller 
sang, though Sir J. Lefroy disbelieves the story that he ever actu- 
ally beheld them, it was described by its earliest settlers as an 
earthly ——- The Bermudas might be environed, as Sir 
Walter Raleigh declared, by “a hellish sea for thunder, light- 
ning, and storms.” But there were two goodly and large harbours ; 
and, once reached, it was reported to offer a deliciously mild 
and equable climate, in which human and vegetable life alike 
flourished. There was “good fish at all times”; “ pow of 
country wheat, very good, large, and fair”; meat only too abun- 
dant, so that men were tempted to a surfeit; birds so tame 
“‘as though they did bid us take, kill, roast, and eat them”; 
potatoes, plantains, pines, casava bread, “as good as any be in 
the world,” and whole fences of fig and pomegranate trees. Even 
the spiders made perfect silk. They spun their webs between trees 
seven or eight fathoms apart, and so stout that the Royal Society's 
wise men were informed the meshes would “ snare a bird as big 
as a thrush.” Obviously, therefore, wrote the first minister ap- 
penton to the islands, the Rev. Lewis Hughes, “ there is a great 

ope of the silkworm.” He only prayed that God would bless the 
planters with this or any other commodity which might be 
more to his glory and comfort of his people than tobacco is.” 
The islands developed in time a fair measure of prosperity, but far 
less than might have been anticipated from this brilliant picture. 
The colonists themselves acc the Bermuda Company which 
administered the settlement of extortion and misgovernment. 
Certainly the rule, whether by the Company’s Committee in 
Watling Street, or by the Governor’s Council at St. George’s, was 
far too paternal for modern views of political economy. There 
were laws against regrating. There were laws against ship-build- 
ing. There were laws against sowing so much tobacco as not to 
leave two acres a man for corn. Sawyers were forbidden to raise 
their rate from half-a-crown a hundred boards to four shillings. 
Other standards of wages were equally fixed. Mr. Richard Norwood 
the mathematician, celebrated by Maupertuis as having measured 
@ degree very fairly for his age, was one of the first settlers, and 
an oracle of science. He informed the Council in 1661 that he had 
made oil from the native olives. Forthwith “it is unanimously 
ordered that there shall be planted upon every share of land in these 
islands ten olive trees.” The Company in London laid down thestrict- 
est injunctions against exporting tobacco and cedar except in the 
Company’s ships. It also described how the tobacco was to be made 
up, “in rolls not above eighteen inches in length, and not bigger 
than five wreaths about.” Bermuda tobacco was not particularly fine, 
but it was strong. The Company, however, laments at different times 
that indifferent New York and Virginia tobacco was imported for 
reexportation as island-grown, to the disrepute of the trade. A 
commerce in spermaceti was growing up; Bermuda fishermen had 
discovered that whales in their seas yielded spermaceti by the 
simple process of cutting a hole in a passing whale, and “ filling 
two iron pots with what ran out of that hole,” though, strangely 
enough, according to the fishermen’s evidence, “the whale did not 
like us.” i oy oe the Company prohibits the fishery, claiming 
a monopoly of it foritself. In fact, according to the Bermudans, the 
Company exacted “ one-third part of the commodity of the land, 
yet still cries out Debt, and will render no account.” At length, 
ing occasion from pep at home against greater charters, 
the islanders procured a quo warranto writ against the Company. 
After a long litigation, which is chronicled in many pages of this 
volume, they succeeded in obtaining the transfer of the govern- 
ment direct to the Crown, with the partial opening, among other 
boons, of the whale fishery. 

Under the Company’s administration the islands at all events 
received the maximum of government at a minimum cost. Captain 
Josias Forster regulated the whole of Bermuda politics and mo- 
rality, at some unknown salary which he would have been very 
glad to commute for 8o0/. a year. He received occasional in- 
stalments of 20/. In his old age, when he had ceased to be 
Governor, the General Assembly in vain means the Company 
to allow him some support. Subsequent Governors were equally 
vigilant and inquisitorial; yet so late as 1678 the Company esti- 
mated its annual allowance to the Governor at the modest sum of 
50l., while a minister received 40. Even this salary of 50/. was 
stated in 1678 to be four years in arrear. How quasi-viceregal 
state was in those very ceremonious times kept up on 50/. a year, 
reckoned, as were all Bermuda salaries, in tobacco, we should 
much like to know. Unfortunately, as Sir J. Lefroy observes, 
“glimpses of domestic life are rare.” When a colonist reviled 
Christian doctrine, or was incontinent, or took to backbiting or 
to sorcery, the annals are diffusely eloquent. They tell us little 
as to the daily life of eae farmers and traders. That, how- 
ever, isa defect which Bermuda records share with all State records. 
It must not diminish our gratitude to the gallant editor of these 
volumes for his picture of an administrative system which repro- 


duces, on a lessened scale and in somewhat blurred characters, 
some important features of the stages through which, at a most 
eventful period, English policy and feeling were themselves 
passing. 


THE ANDREDS-WEALD.* 


tty Andreds-weald is a respectable historical tale of the 
mechanical kind. Mr. Crake’s characters are but the ordinary 
historical puppets, not better modelled or better dressed than the 
average run of puppets; and they go through the usual fighting, 
feasting, love-making, and praying—in this case a good deal more 
of the praying than of the love-making, as befits a tale “ illustra- 
ting Church history ”—with about the usual amount of vigour. 
The merit of the story is that it is fairly well constructed, that 
the author is familiar with the locality—Sussex—in which he has 
laid the scene, that good historical authorities have been consulted, 
and that the real events of the time have been woven with some inge- 
nuity into thetissue of fiction. In his preface Mr. Crakeacknowledges 
his obligations to “ Mr. M. A. Lower’s various invaluable writings 
on the antiquities of Sussex; to ‘The Life of Anselm,’ by Dean 
Church, amost invaluable picture of Norman monastic life; but above 
all to Mr. E. A. Freeman, whose history of the Norman Conquest 
has shaped all his own conclusions on the subject.” Moreover, he 
has “ not neglected to consult the original authorities ; particularly 
he must acknowledge his obligations to Ordericus Vitalis,” With 
equally sure guides Mr. Crake would, we should imagine, be com- 
petent to put the whole history of England into a series of tales 
nearly as good as this of the Andreds-weald. The author's ac- 
quaintance with the topography of Sussex alone redeems his nar- 
rative from the charge of commonplace. 

At the outset Mr. Crake has made the mistake of setting his 
hero to write his own story. It is plain that the historical novelist 
who adopts this method adds enormously to his difficulties. He 
has not only to make his characters act and speak in accordance 
with probability ; he has to throw himself into the position of a 
man of the past, to see only with his hero’s eyes, to think only his 
hero’s thoughts; he must clothe those thoughts in the conven- 
tional forms of the age; he must throughout be some one else, 
never for a moment himself. To do this with any chance of 
success, he must be careful to adopt such a method of expression 
as his hero might in reasonable probability have adopted. We 
could readily believe in an imaginary diary kept by an imaginary 
gentleman under Charles II., because we have seen the real diaries 
of Evelyn and Pepys; but a diary kept, let us say, by Hengest 
or Ecgberht would be too much for our faith. This, of course, is 
putting the case strongly; Mr. Crake does not make any such 
violent demand upon our credulity. His hero is an Englishman— 
let us give Mr. Crake due praise for calling his people English and 
not Saxons—and a monk, first in the Abbey of Bec, and then in 
that of Battle, who writes the history of his family and of him- 
self. Still the notion of a private biography written in the days 
of William Rufus strikes us as an anachronism. Men in 
those days wrote the biographies of saints because these 
were held to minister to edification; they wrote the his- 
tories of kings and princes, or of the great events of 
their day; and the natural love of talking about oneself might lead 
an historian to enliven his narrative with fragments of autobiography, 
such as Orderic gives us. But to sit down deliberately to write 
mémoires pour servi belongs to a later age. We feel a sense of 
improbability when Mr. Crake makes St. Anselm recommend his 
English disciple, Father Oswald, to take to autobiography, on the 
ground that it will ease his mind and be profitable to future 
historians. Still more incongruous do we feel it when the Saint, dis- 
playing an acquaintance with the language of novelists and publishers 
which we should hardly have expected from him, speaks of 
Oswald’s story as “a thrilling one ” :— 

“ Let me, then, beg you to do one thing—it will ease your mind. We 
need biographies of these eventful times to enrich future histories, such as 
Ordericus Vitalis is with such loving labour compiling at S. Evroult—and 
your story is a thrilling one. Write your own biography.” 

« I will obey you willingly, father.” 

Whatever may be the probability or improbability of this fiction, 
Mr. Crake is not able to keep it up throughout. When describing 
scenes of which his hero was not a witness, he prefers to write in 
his own person. Not indeed that there is much, if any, difference 
between the style of Mr. Crake and that of Oswald of 
Michelham, the hero, and to some extent the narrator, of the 
tale. Oswald, the eldest son of the Thane of Michelham 
in Sussex, can boast of direct descent from King Aille, a fact 
of which we are always being reminded by means of a crazy 
Welshwoman, whose mission it is to reproach him and his brothers 
with the slaughter made by their ancestors at Anderida, and to 
prophesy the coming of the Norman avenger. The scene where 
the three sons of the South-Saxon thane, while following 
the chase in the Andreds-weald, draw upon themselves the 
weird woman’s curse by hunting down her tame wolf, has 
evidently been suggested by the scene in the Last Days of Pompeii 


* Tales illustrating Church History. England, Vol. 1V. The Norman Con- 

t. The Andreds-weald; or, the House of Michelham: a Tale of the 

) ol Conquest. By the Rev. A. D. Crake, B.A., Fellow of the Royal 

Historical Society, Author of “ Amilius,” “* Alfgar the Dane,” &c. With 

pe Illustrations by Louisa Taylor. Oxford and London: James Parker 
Co. 1878. 
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where the Witch of Vesuvius curses Glaucus for slaying her snake. 
A reminiscence of Campbell’s Lochiel must have supplied the last 
words of the Welshwoman’s malediction—“ To-morrow, even to- 
morrow, the coming events shall send their shadows before.” 
Accordingly, on the next day, the shadow of the Conquest duly 
appears, in the shape of a shipwrecked and _half-drowned 

orman youth, the bearer of letters from Duke William to King 
Edward. Much to the disgust of the second son, Wulfstan, who 
represents the anti-foreign and uncultivated type of Englishman, the 
Thane of Michelham refuses to exercise the right of wreck, and 
exacts no ransom from the helpless stranger. This Christian charity 
on the part of Thane Eadmer, or Elfmar—as his own son calls him 
first by one name and then by the other, we may be excused 
for not knowing which was his correct appellation—even- 
tually meets its reward in the evil days after the Con- 
quest, when Aymer de Courcy, the young Norman aforesaid, 
stands forth as the protector of the House of Michelham 
against his own rapacious and aggressive countrymen. Aymer's 
manners and morals are alike excellent, and do great credit to his 
preceptors in the Abbey of Bec, chief among them Lanfranc. It 
is much to be deplored that Lanfranc was not equally successful 
with his other and more illustrious pupil, William Rufus. So 
strict indeed are Aymer's principles that when at a later time he 
has to make his escape from durance in Earl Harold's castle, he 
has scruples about taking the rope of the chapel-bell to let him- 
self down by. “ His monastic education cost him a pang ere he 
could take anything once consecrated to sacred uses.” Besides 
having received a solid education in religion and war, Aymer “ was 
learned in the lore of the troubadour and the romance of knight- 
errantry, for he was one of earth’s gentlemen-soldiers—the 
Normans, the favourites of fortune.” He was therefore qualified 
to finish the education of the Thane’s eldest daughter Hdith, 
who “was then only in her seventeenth year, unsophisticated, 
almost untaught.” As in the next line we find that this 
“ almost untaught ” damsel had learned Latin and music, and we 
discover further on that she was able to conduct a correspondence 
with her lover, we think that Mr. Crale’s standard of female 
education must be rather that of the nineteenth than the eleventh 
century. We are told indeed that her Latin “would not have 
gone down at Eton under Keate of awful memory,” and that her 
musical strains were “ of a wildness which would have made a 
modern critic howl in sympathetic anguish, the mysteries of 
thoroughbass being, alas, unknown to her.” But even in these 
enlightened days it would, we fear, not be impossible to 
find in remote parts of the kingdom young ladies whose 
Latinity was dubious and whose music was not sweet to 
the ear of the critic. However, as Edith was uneducated, “ fair, 
blue-eyed, golden-haired,” and as, according to Miss Austen's 
dictum, “a good-looking girl, with an affectionate heart, and a very 
ignorant mind, cannot fail of attracting a clever young man,” we 
are not surprised to hear first that Aymer “ had imparted of his 
lore to Edith in many a stolen interview during the month he had 
been her father’s guest,” and next that at his leave-taking “ there 
was one who mourned his departure more than all others, and with 
whom he contrived to exchange a few parting words which influ- 
enced his whole future career.” 

Even this affair of the heart can, we think, hardly ex- 
cuse Aymer for dallying a whole month at Michelham with his 
precious packet of letters and his yet more precious unwritten 
communications from his ducal master still undelivered. It 
would seem that long before the days of Dora and Diplomacy 
young gentlemen of the F. O. were apt to postpone their 
public duties to their love affairs. As for Aymer’s health, 
which is made the excuse, we regret to say that he does not offer 
to leave Michelham until after he had become “strong enough to 
join us in our usual woodland sports,” and that it is rather the per- 
sistent unpleasantness of the bully Wulfstan than any sense of the 
importance of his mission which sends him away at last. One of 
Wulfstan’s methods of annoyance is to make the harper sing a song 
upon the capture and torture of the theling Alfred and his Nor- 
man followers. Here we think that Mr. Crake has hardly dealt fairly 
with our national Chronicles. The lines sung by the harper are, he tells 
his readers in a note, “ from the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, almost ver- 
batim.” But he should have added that, in order to render the song 
sufficiently offensive to Aymer’s feelings, he has had to garble the 
original by leaving out those lines which express the poet’s horror 
of the deed and pity for the sufferers, As the ballad stands in the 
Chronicles, it isa dirge, not, as Mr. Crake has made it, a song of 
triumph. Wulfstan’s brutality should not have been by impli- 
cation charged upon “ the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle.” Even the fact 
that his maternal grandfather had been among the victims does not 
make Aymer forget his manners. He fights with Wulfstan, and dis- 
arms him and gives him his life in the manner afterwards 
practised by Lord Wharton and Sir Charles Grandison ; and he then 
sets out for King Edward’s Court at Mayfield. On seeking an 
audience, he hears from the Vice-Chamberlain that “ His Majesty 
is yet at his devotions.” Against the introduction of this absurd 
modern formula we must protest. We might raise a doubt whether 
so fine a word as “ Majesty” was at that time in use at all, 
except perhaps in the stilted diction of Latin charters and 
chronicles; but at any rate the form would be “the King’s 
Majesty,” “the Royal Majesty.” There is another painful 
modernism further on, where Aymer’s friends address him as “ De 
Courey.” According to the usage of the eleventh century, he 
would have been simply “Aymer” to them. If the surname was 
used, it was in addition to, not as a substitute for, the baptismal 


name, It is not goa | to pursue the young Norman's 
adventures further in detail. After being detained by 
Harold, and escaping by means of the Gonsecrated bell-rope, 
he reaches Normandy just in time to be the first man to 
bear to Duke William the news of his rival’s coronation. The 
battles of Stamford Bridge and of Senlac follow in due course ; 
the old Thane falls fighting for Harold; and the house and lands 
of Michelham are granted by the Conqueror to Aymer, who is 
nee to give shelter and protection to the dispossessed 
amily. 

The second part of the story turns mainly upon the covetous- 
ness of the Conqueror’s half-brother, Robert of Mortain, who, 
“although he possessed a sixth of Sussex,” “pined for 
Naboth’s vineyard, in the shape of Michelham manor.” Aymer’s 
strength is sorely taxed in the effurt to maintain himself and his 
somewhat indocile English dependents against the underhand 
hostility of so powerful a neighbour, whose object is to drive the 
Michelham family into rebellion, and who finds Wulfstan only too 
ready to play into his hands. One son of the House of Michel- 
ham dies from having had his hand cut off for an alleged offence 
against the forest law—a needlessly painful scene; two more fall 
in open rebellion; Wulfstan escapes, to die fighting under the 
patriot chief Hereward; and Oswald is barely saved from the 
headsman by the influence of Aymer, who is at last glad to sell 
his English manor to Robert of Mortain, and to retire, with his 
betrothed and the remnant of her family, to peace and quiet- 
ness on his ancestral lands in Normandy. Oswald takes the 
monastic vows in the Abbey of Bec, and thence passes to 
that of Battle, where he writes his “ biography,” and where, on 
the seventieth anniversary of the battle of Has i he dies 
kneeling in prayer on the spot where he had fought beneath 
Harold’s standard. We may note that Mr. Crake has chosen to. 
disregard historical facts when he makes “the first brethren of 
the new abbey ” of Battle come from the houses of St. Stephen at 
Caen and of Bec, and dates their settlement as late as 1094. 
That year did indeed, as in Mr. Crake’s story, see the consecration 
of their church, in the presence of the deceased founder’s son. 
But the first brethren of “ St. Martin of the Place of Battle” had 
been brought over in the Conqueror's lifetime, at some period 
between 1070 and 1076; and it was from Marmoutier that they 
came. The Conquervr’s vow had, as Mr. Crake knows, been made 
to St. Martin, the choice of this patron being suggested by 
William Faber, himself a monk of Marmoutier, the great abbey 
of St. Martin; and it was only appropriate therefore that Mar- 
moutier should send out the first brethren of Battle Abbey. To 
substitute Caen and Bec for Marmoutier is taking a considerable: 
licence for a story the object of which is to illustrate Church his- 
tory, and which can hardly lay claim to the privileges of a work. 
of art. 


HAMERTON’S LIFE OF TURNER.* 


Me. HAMERTON recognizes at the outset that in the career 
J ard work of Turner is encountered “the greatest of all 
problems in art criticism—the relation of art to nature.” That 
singular genius, beset by anomalies and contradictions, was of all 
painters the most studious and the most negligent of nature ; 
the most true, and yet the most untrue, of landscape artists. Mr. 
Hamerton fitly lays stress on the “double life of Turner”; the 
duality of the painter's mind. The Germans might say that with 
one eye he saw an “ objective” world, with the other a subjective; 
that with the one he looked on nature literally, even microscopi- 
ote with the other he seized on truths broadly, and coloured the 
landscape with imagination and emotion. This duality in Turner 
may be supposed to correspond to the duality between nature and 
art. Such opposite conditions, which constantly recur in the 
past history of the arts, “Turner,” we are told, “with the in- 
stinct of genius, understood from the first.” This exposition 
finds abundant illustration in the pictures and drawings of the 
er nay Gallery and in the private collections of Mr. Ruskin and 
others. 

The biographies and critical notices of Turner are countless, 
and it is nothing more than might be expected that each writer 
varies his ground-plan and point of sight. Some critics have 
taken a chronological, others a psychological, and others again 
a@ more purely artistic view. Some have divided the half- 
century of Turner’s labour. into four periods, others into ten, 
beginning in 1800 and ending in 1850. But on close examina- 
tion we have always found that the erratic career of the painter 
defies any such prescribed limits, that the consecutive periods 
overlap and intermix, that naturalism invades idealism, that simple 
effects and unobtrusive truths are interspersed by Claude-like 
reveries. Thus England was sometimes painted as if she were 
Italy, and occasionally “ the rivers of France” might be mistaken 
for the Thames, the Medway, or the Wye. Mr. Hamerton 
differs from most of his predecessors because he has no dogmatic 
system to support; his method is eclectic; he is chronologi- 
cal, inasmuch as he begins with Turner's birth and ends with 
his death ; and he is, as might be expected, eminently artistic, as 
when he says, “ Turner is ever, and above all things, the artist.” 


* The Life of J. M. W. Turner, R.A. By Philip Gilbert Hamerton, 
Author of “Etching and Etchers,” “Thoughts about Art,” “Modern 
Frenchmen,” &c. ith Nine Illustrations, etched by Brunet-Debaines. 
London : Seeley, Jackson, & Halliday. 1879. 
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Mr. Hamerton indeed so far as tu urge that “the experiments 
made by the painter, for which there existed no precedents, were 
not undertaken for the imitation of nature, but for the extension 
of the possibilities of art.” As to the great problem, “ the relation 
of art to nature,” exemplified in the life-work of Turner, Mr. 
Hamerton contends that “ feeling in art expresses itself always 
by the alteration of nature, by exaggerating and diminishing, by 
selecting and rejecting, by emphasis and accent.” Turner baffles 
criticism by his infinite variety; he eludes analysis by his in- 
tricate complexity, and escapes from chronology by mixing to- 
gether early and late, old and new. 

Mr. Hamerton divides bis book into sixteen chapters, of which 
considerable parts have been published in the pages of the 

olio, He naturally begins with Turner's birth, education, 
academic training, and professional start; and, after trac- 
ing a long and successful career, the closing chapter ends with 
“Turner's character and habits—Turner’s manners—Religion and 
and intemperance—Turner’s generosity— 
Turner's will— Works of art left to the nation.” Mr. Hamerton 
thus combines the current of the life with the character of 
the art, the life and the art being here found, as always, in close 
relation to each other. With descriptions of pictures and with 
the work of the studio are pleasantly conjoined incidents and 
anecdotes, prospects of marriage, tours at home and journeys 
abroad. The writer is practically acquainted with technical pro- 
cesses, and looks at a picture, not only as a composition of ideas, 
but as an artistic arrangement of form, light, shade, and colour. 
The materials are full, condensed, and clear ; earnestness of thought 
occasionally rises into eloquence, and a pervading cheerfulness and 
healthfulness of tone make the book companionable and pleasant. 
ag of the author's paragraphs are as p taken from nature. 
Mr. Hamerton gains credibility by disavowing infallibility. He has 
confessedly mastered his subject, and accordingly he “claims the 
right to say what he thinks without any diminution of strength of 
expression from deferenceto the opinionof others ; yet he repudiates 
all intention of speaking ex cathedrd with any affectation of infalli- 
bility, because in matters of art criticism authority has little 
foundation beyond simple self-assertion.” The biographical in- 
tidents and anecdotes might occasionally bear enlargement. We are 
told that in youth “Turner went to Bristol occasionally to visit a 
friend of his father, Mr. Harraway, for whom he drew his 
portrait.” Some few years ago we had occasion to inquire into these 
early episodes ; we found a small collection of Turner's drawings, 
made on the spot or in the neighbourhood, totally unknown to 
pe nage them the old Hotwell House, and a portrait 
of Turner when little more thanalad. The last representative 
of the Harraway family had evidently no very favourable im- 
pression of the boy Turner, whom the family tradition charged 
with ingratitude, and, worse than all, with dishonesty, in having 
borrowed a pony for a sketching tour in South Wales and never 
returned it, Let us hope that the story would admit of being told 
in another way. With practical common sense Mr. Hamerton 
measures his hero as follows :— 

I do not, like Mr. Ruskin, consider Turner a being of unequalled intellect, 
and the greatest painter of all time; I consider him a man of genius who 
may be ranked along with other men of genius, but no more. Comparisons 
in these matters are seldom profitable or appropriate ; but the intelligent 
reader will not misunderstand me when I place Turner side by side with 
Shelley. They were two of the most poetical, the most learned, and least 
material of poets in his own sphere. 


Mr. Hamerton here puts himself, we are glad to find, in antagonism 
to Mr. Ruskin. his earliest writings he identified himself, 
even to a fault, with a faith that is now held obsolete. His 
—- chapter, however, is devoted to the “ Celebration by 
. Ruskin—Ruskin’s Modern Painters—Mr. Ruskin’s Literary 
Powers—Mr. Ruskin and the English Public—Mr. Ruskin not the 
Discoverer of Turner.” This chapter, in striking a fair balance, 
pronounces Mr, Ruskin “ less a critic than an artist in words,” 
and with this verdict most persons will agree. But in the lapse 
of more than thirty years since Modern Painters took the world 
of art by storm, a whole generation has passed away ; and young 
men, who had been carried away by windy rhetoric, found to their 
cost that they were misled. Mr. Hamerton shares in the general 
reaction. In a closing note he tells us that he determined, 
with the purpose of preserving the unity of the Life of Turner, 
to notice Mr. Ktuskin only just so far as his teaching directly 
concerns Turner’s biography or art. Mr. Hamerton then pro- 
ceeds to refute two egregious fallacies comparatively re- 
cently enunciated; first, that “etching is an indolent and 
dlundering method at the best”; secondly, “that fine metal 
engraving, like fine woodcutting, ignores light and shade ; and 
that, in a word, aving whatsoever does so.” Mr. 
Hamerton’s answer is that “ this doctrine, if it were true, would 
exclude from the rank of good engraving the entire series of plates 
from Turner’s works, executed by the most eminent landscape 
piney of this century, for these engravers have never ignored 
light and shade. Happy the doctrine is not true.” And, as to 
the baseless assertion that Turner was a Pre-Raphaelite, Mr. 
Hamerton pertinently replies that “the Pre-Raphaelite landscape 
is all clear, measurable, ascertainable fact”; “the bits of study 
are as independent of each other as the short 
intelligence in a newspaper.” ‘This, he adds, may be 
precious work of its kind, and work which we may be thankful for, but it is 
divided from that of Turner b “— as impassable as the abyss between 
the earth and the sun. The -Raphaelite landscape is full of truthful 


object portraiture; hundreds of different objects are portrayed side by side 
as accurately as the artist could achieve it by the closest observation on the 
spot. In the Turnerian landscapes you cannot find a single accurate por- 
trait of any hill or tree or building under heaven. In Seddon’s work [vide 
picture of Jerusalem] there is no composition ; in Turner’s all the material 
is arranged in clusters and groups, which again in their turn are grouped 
together into a pictoria] whole. The Pre-Raphaelite works entirely from 
observation, Turner always from more or less successful invention. Seddon 
does nothing but analyse, Turner synthetises always, in the smallest of his 
vignettes as in the largest pictures in his gallery. 

Mr. Hamerton, being himself well versed in technicalities, gives 
@ more thorough account of the methods employed by Turner 
than has been before attempted, save perhaps by the brothers 
Redgrave in their Century of L£nglish Art. He classifies the 
sketches or studies from nature into no less than ten varieties, 
beginning with those in “lead pencil on white paper,” and ending 
with numberless examples in “ water-colour on tinted paper” and 
“sketches in water-colour on white paper.” These productions, 
judged from their number and the rapidity of their execu- 
tion, indicate that the artist felt that life is indeed short, 
that art is long and nature infinite, and that economy of 
labour needs to be sought after scarcely less in art than in 
manufacture. “So far as we can judge,” writes Mr. Hamerton, 
“the time given to Turner’s sketches from nature varied from 
three or four minutes to as many hours.” Rapidity was cultivated 
also, not only for the sake of economy of time, but in order to 
catch the fleeting forms of floating clouds and the transient lights 
and shades which pass from moment to moment across mountains, 
lakes, and valleys. The handling was so felicitous and magical 
that the presence of paper and pigment seems lost in the sense of 
an atmospheric medium illumined by colour, and stretching into 
ienaigatla and boundless space. The means used to attain the 
desired ends were, as with all master minds, varied according to 
the exigencies of the case. William Miiller, who in the eyes of some 
is looked upon as the most facile and etlective of sketchers, dis- 
dained not to call to his aid all possible devices. Of Turner’s sketches 
it may be said they were often mere memoranda ; reports, as it were, 
from an eye-witness on the spot, sometimes accompanied by written 
explanations of forms and effects which might in the leisure of the 
studio receive furtherelaboration. Mr. Hamertonis right when he 
points out that all such efforts had a fixed purpose determined before- 
hand, “ Turner's ideas are perfectly clear and his intentions settled. 
His interpretation of nature is always carried up to a predeter- 
mined point, and no further, He never tinishes to his utmost, 
unless it be to mark some particularly interesting portion of a 
sketch, and then the finish is | eect restricted to that portion, 
and the rest is loosely indicated. He is not at any time the slave 
of nature or her echo, but always her interpreter.” ‘‘ Turner,” as 
has been said before, “is ever and above all things the artist”; 
and this the latest narrative of his life emphasizes the fact that 
he was little more. 

The overwhelming mass of criticism poured out on Turner 
over a space of half a century has at any rate served to establish 
some few points with certainty. The time has been when the 

inter’s reputation was assailed by reason of the incoherent rav- 
ings of his later works; these abortions are now, by common con- 
sent, thrown on one side, and excluded from the estimate of 
his genius. All authorities now agree that in closing years 
the brain, and with it the eye, became diseased; in short, that the 
= in the ordinary sense of the term, was out of his mind. 

his greatly simplities the perplexities of the biographer. But, as 
to such abnormal conditions of the painter's mind or body, we 
should have been glad to have Mr. Hamerton’s opinion on 
a theory propounded by Dr. Liebreich a few years ago in a 
lecture at the Royal Institution on “ The effect of certain 
faults of vision on painting with special reference to Turner.” 
The lecturer asserted that he could walk through a picture- 
gallery and detect the disease of the eye under which the 

inters were severally suffering. Turner, it would appear, 
same under a diseased condition not uncommon late in life, 
when the lens of the eye becomes preternaturally yellow. His 
early pictures are comparatively grey; his later have sometimes 
been compared to cayenne pepper or to the yellow or scarlet 
fever. Hence the astounding contrast between the coolness of 
“The Frosty Morning,” exhibited in 1813, and the inflamed 
colours of “‘ The Angel Standing in the Sun,” painted thirty-three 
ears later. One vexed question Mr. Hamerton does well to put in 
its true light. It has been usual to draw a dramatic picture of how 
Turner in his death, at the age of seventy-six, received no con- 
solation ; how he was cut off from all society ; how he died in the 
house of a stranger—one companion, and only one, staying with 
him to the last. Mr. Hamerton’s answer is that Turner was not 
abandoned by his friends—it was he who abandoned them. Royal 
Academicians were anxious about him, and there were numbers 
of people who would have been delighted to do him service. He 
was constantly receiving invitations to houses where his genius 
would have has his — but he had a morbid fancy for 
hiding himself away. And surely, adds Mr. Hamerton,a man 
need not “die in the house of a stranger in the very city where he 
ssesses an excellent mansion of his own, with money enough to 
ve in the most perfect comfort and even luxury.” That Turner had 
made by his art a fortune of 140,000/. which he bequeathed to the 
nation is a proof that the nation had not failed to appreciate him. 
Like lamentations have been wailed with just as little reason 
over poor Haydon. But the shadow and the mystery which 
clouded Turner and his works clear away as the facts are 
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better understood. The painter was framed by nature a great ‘her “individual soul such as it was,” telling for little more 


artist, but far from a perfect man, and the warmest admirers of than the still life around her, “Something 
| from the chairs and softly cushioned sofas, a little more than 


his genius cannot but wish that an ideal art had been the issue 
of a more ideal life, ° 


WITHIN THE PRECINCTS.* 


} te giving our impressions of the novel before us, there is one 
int which we find it impossible to ignore or pass over. To 

of Within the Precincts without formally an 

scene in which the plot and action are evidently laid would be to 
miss the animating spirit of the story. This point presents itself at 
once to the reader, and accompanies him through the whole 
narrative. Nor is it a reader here and there whose attention is 
thus diverted into one channel; the most out-of-the-world reader 
will be equally, perhaps even more, influenced by this one feature 


than the better informed. Whoever sees the Court Circular, and 
thence 
Gathers that the Queen 
May be uniformly seen, 
Should the weather be serene, 
On the Slopes, 


knows that, if Her Majesty walks on the Slopes, she is at 
Windsor. Not that this distinctive name constitutes at all a 
main point of identification. Windsor, the town, the site of the 
Castle, the chapel with its banners waving overhead, its 
music and its ritual, the ascent from the town by the noble 
Castle wall, the magnificent, view from the top, are described 
with a reiteration of their most striking features. Nor does 
the pencil of the artist content itself with these external cha- 
racteristics. She enters within the walls or Precincts, and finds 
there a number of private dwellings, admirably fitted by their 
quaint picturesqueness and by the variety of their inhabitants, 
military, classical, and lay, for the pur of fiction. In them 
she lodges her dramatis persone; and if the august occasional 
inmates of the stutelier dwellings within these walls are not in- 
truded upon, and their “Olympus” not pried into, still a lesser 
Olympian circle exercises the author's invention, whose comings 
and goings feed an unwearied curiosity as watched from the 
mullioned windows of the Chevaliers’ Lodges. These lesser 
divinities Play a conspicuous part. Through them we are allowed a 
glimpse of the aristocratic world. The cold hardheartedness of its 
women, the warm but still harder-heartedness of its men, are 
pictured with a keen and tellingsatire. But, after all, to tell an 
aristocracy that it is insolently exclusive, that "it looks down upon 
the commonalty, that graces of person and mind, accomplishments, 
and intellect go for nothing with it when they have not rank and 
fashion to back them ; to picture fine ladies who bow with their 
eyelids, or who vex the weak and suffering of their own sex by 
keen and courteous insult, is not much—it is no unbearable assault ; 
for to tell people at the top of the social ladder that they are 
proud is to admit that they have something to be proud of, that 
they advantages which tempt human nature to pride. With 
others, however, it may be different. Of course Mrs. Oliphant by 
the choice of her scene renders herself liable to be so far misunder- 
stood that some readers will assume, because the scene is real and 
familiar ground, that some of the personages and action of the story 
are real too. They will ask, Has Polly any right to a place there P 
Do young women within the Precincts seize the opportunity of de- 
serted ways during Matins and Evensong to meet their lovers 
ander elm-trees? and soon. We know well that she could not 
fail either in feeling, taste, or art to this extent; but, far short of 
this, there may be legitimate offence taken at the use thus made of 
private property and belongings. It cannot be pleasant to have 
one’s house taken over one’s head, in the sight of all the world, and 
filled, by another person's spleen or fancy, with uncongenial 
guests, though they may be mere creations of the brain; inmates 
not to one’s liking, who do our abode, our social standing, our 
morals, and our manners no credit; whose ways are objectionable, 
whose habits are ridiculous or degrading. 

As it is naturally the habit of minds employed in invention 
to be on the look-out for promptings to the funcy from things 
external, the active invention now under criticism may have 
fallen half unconsciously into the snare of so suggestive a scene ; 
especially as we have observed that the female mind has great 
faith in the virtues of distance of time or place, in the artifices 
of blanks and asterisks, in transformations of name and call- 
ing, for throwing an effectual veil over the most transparent 

We feel, however, the right of private life to privacy 
to be so sacred that a protest must be made against its in- 
fringement, even if, were this possible, the offence were per- 
petrated unconsciously. Assuming, however, that the act of 
appropriation has been a conscious one, we must say that the 
h taken is not at all condoned by the use made of it. The aim 
seems to have been to destroy every illusion which the scene natu- 
rally fosters. The haunt of lingering romance, as it might seem 
to the foreigner and the stranger, is vulgarized through all its 
ranges, An early chapter gives a vigorous and sufficiently amusing 
fancy picture of a fine lady, female head of the lower Olympus. 
Possessed of a very telling repellent power, but otherwise 
passive, she lies on the sofa in her drawing-room, which is 
described with all the author's taste for detail in such matters; 


* Within the Precincts. By Mrs. Oliphant. Londen: Smith, Eldcr, & 
Co, 187% 


vaguely different 


one of the dim mirrors, a little less than a picture, was 
this human creature to whom all the rest belonged.” This 
note of cynicism is maintained throughout the book, and it is 
one of which the mind naturally grows weary. The story 
is difficult reading, because uninviting. No doubt a heroine 
must have troubles, but some troubles are interesting, others 
merely tiresome. Lottie, who engages a great deal of the author’s 
real sympathy, and whose feelings are dwelt upon and described at 
sometimes an irksome length, has a train of troubles all of the 
tiresome sort, for they all take an ignoble and even d ing 
form. She has an idea of her own position and deserts which the 
whole world conspires to outrage. Her ambition is allowed to be 
not of the heroic order, though natural enough—being simply 
that others should recognize her claims, and aid her in taking 
her place in the world of gentlemen and ladies. But we soon 
have more than enough of it, especially in the place and scene in 
which it exhibits itself. It is a thing very well to be hinted at as 
a touch of nature, but does not do for a keynote. Whatever 
Lottie’s ideal, there isa conspiracy of mean circumstances to pull it 
down. First there is the Chevalier, her flashy worthless father— 
of whom she is always asserting that he is a gentleman, and con- 
sequently herself a gentleman’s daughter—who frustrates her 
honest laborious endeavours to pay their way on a narrow income 
and make a respectable appearance. Then we haveherlazy un- 
sympathizing brother, whose lower common-sense is for ever 
prompting him to cutting remarks; and a lover who is always 
offering her an “’ome,” and whom other people think good enough 
for her, but whom she regards with unveiled scorn. And, above 
all, she is gifted with the voice of an angel, which constitutes 
itself the permanent instrument of her humiliation, as monopolizi 
all the credit of her successes. As the author truly enoug 
says :— 

It is hard to acknowledge to ourselves that it is for some special, perhaps 
accidental quality we may possess, that we are favoured and esteemed b: 
our fellow-creatures. Human nature is humbled by the conviction that it 
is the possession of a gift worthy of popularity which makes an individual 
popular. We all prefer to be prized for nothing at all but ourselves; and 
this, in the face of circumstances and clean against all reason, was what 
Lottie hoped and determinedly believed. She could not consent to the 
other idea. To be praised and made friends with for her voice was intoler- 
able. The only approbation really flattering and delightful is that which 
is given upon no ground at all. 

To be invited to the Deanery, which seemed like an opening into 
the paradise of gentility, and there to be treated as a singer, was 
therefore to Lottie the keenest mortification; and not less 
mortifying was the question from real well-wishers whether 
she intended to make singing her profession, heightened as 
the vexation was by her brother’s refusing to see things in her 
light, and instantly regarding it as an opening which might wing 
some advantages to himself. She is for ever being cut to the soi 
by this conflict between the world’s estimate and her own. But 
this same voice brings the degradation more home to her still. It 
is heard by a real gentleman—a nephew of the still-life lady 
already described—who is endowed with all the fascinations of his 
kind. He is entranced—she thinks, by herself; in reality, by her 
voice, of which he also hopes to make something to his advantage ; 
this second son of an earl, as one of his various plans for maki 
a fortune, having engaged himself “as the fashionable jackal an 
assistant of an enterprising ¢mpresario indefatigable in his 
se of the prima donna of the future.” And here Lottie’s 

umiliation does not come through the unkindness or blundering 
kindness of others, but through her own act. First dazzled, then 
heart-smitten, she condescends—as no girl endowed with her in- 
nocence and assumed extreme of self-respect could do—to clan- 
destine meetings, arranged, as we have said, for the hours when all 
the world was taking part in the service of the chapel, the 
thunders of the organ giving due notice of the congregation's 
entrance and exit. 

One deep afiront Lottie shares with all orders and degrees of 
the Chevalier community of St. Michael's. Her father, the 
youngest and “most jaunty of the brotherhood,” without any 
warning brings home a stepmother to poor Lottie while she 
is in fool's love-making ; a stepmother of the 
conventio type, and of an outrageous vulgarity, speakin 
in dictiun also and to the of 
comedy—and that not of the ‘genteel order—than descriptive of 
the class to which she belongs. Nothing shows more the in- 
judiciousness of the scene chosen by the author than the pro- 
minent figure she has to make of this Polly. There are out~ 
of-the-way places in England where dressmakers may be supposed 
to express themselves in her dialect; but to choose “St. 
Michael’s,” as it is called, for such an exhibition shows the author 
to be unprovided with legitimate material for her great venture, and 
driven to a corner. The new “ Mrs. Captain Despard” thus ad- 
dresses her daughter-in-law shortly after taking possession of her 
new home, with eyes flashing with fury, scarlet visage, and 
ae enough to make itself heard by Lottie’s sympathizers 
outside 

“I'm the mistress of this house, you'll please to recollect, Miss Lottie. 
Your father’s been a deal too good ; he’s let you do just what you pleased ; 
but that’s not my style. I begins as I means toend. Youshan’t stay here, 


I tell you, whatever you may think ; if you want to trample upon me and 
eat up every penny he has got.” 


All this and much more Lottie tells her lover under the elm-tree, 
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and he makes proposals to her, as a way of boy which in 
her innocence she does not understand, but mistakes for the highest 
disinterestedness. The time comes, however, when, in a mixture 
of love, remorse, and an eye to profit, he really arranges a clandes- 
tine marriage. The affair is to take the form of an elopement, and 
Lottie makes all preparations, and sits under the elm-tree waitin 
for her lover. At this crisis, however, his elder brother is kill 
in the hunting-field, when Rollo becomes Lord Ridsdale, and treats 
his promises to Lottie as providentially quashed by the event; 
showing that heartlessness in the summary manner of breaking his 
change of mind which fiction is so well practised in portraying. 
Lottie, almost killed by the shock, becomes the charge of an old 
couple, one of the Chevaliers and his wife, who are heart-broken by 
their own share in the misdoings of the aristocracy ; their beautiful 
daughter having been married by one of its members, and then 
forbidden all intercourse with her parents, and dying from grief and 
longing at the estrangement. We are led to hope at the end 
that Lottie may take up with the “Minor Canon,” a faithful 
adorer, who is generally spoken of under this modest title. The 
character in the book who best brings out Mrs. Oliphant’s powers 
is Lottie’s brother “ Law.” THe is a study from observation. We 
et oges in his mixture of obtuseness to books and all that books 
teach, and his innate perception of the world’s ways, his stupidity 
and his cleverness, a not unusual combination; not open to an 
high impulses, not indeed understanding them in others enoug 
to believe in them, but seeing with his own eyes and taking in a 
good deal of what passes around him. 

Neither the scene nor the plan of the story has been friendly 
to the author’s powers. The characters are in most instances adapted 
to the plot, and are therefore conventional. Her fancy dwells 
and expatiates on our Church, its establishment, its heights and 
depths of preferment and the lack of it; but she is never really at 
home in it. She always sees it from the outside. Even the lan- 
guage of its offices and functionaries is not familiar. She uses it 
asa foreigner uses it. The reader’s judgment is throughout in 
active protest against the author, and the discrepancy between a 
scene full of high historical associations and the actors he finds 
in possession of the situation diverts the full play of his sympathies. 


THE ANCIENT BRITISH CHURCH." 


S essay was written for the competition at the Wrexham 
Eisteddfod, and was considered the best on the subject 
which came under the adjudicators’ notice. What they may 
have said of it when they awarded the prize we do not know; 
but we have no hesitation in giving it as our opinion that it will, 
on the whole, be found a useful and handy little book on the 
history of the British Church. It is undoubtedly the best produc- 
tion of the kind which the Eisteddfod has been the means of 
eliciting since the time when Mr. Thomas Stephens sketched for it 
the outlines of his work on the Literature of the Kymry. We 
hope that it will be appreciated, especially by Mr. Pryce’s 
countrymen, and that he may live to see it go through many 
editions. At the same time we cannot conceal the fact that its 
shortcomings are far more numerous and serious than we could 
have wished ; and, with a view to improvement in future editions, 
we _— to point out a few of them. 
e preface opens with these words :— 

The following essay having been adjudged to be the best on “The 
Ancient British Church” of the essays submitted for competition at the 
National Eisteddfod of 1876, I have not felt myself at liberty to introduce 
alterations except in the way of phrase and illustration, together with the 
addition of some of the Notes and the latter part of Chapter V. 

By the time we had made our way through to the latter part of 
chapter v. we had forgotten the reference to it in the preface ; but 
we gradually felt that we were getting out of the history of the 
Ancient British Church into something that struck us as a long- 
winded piece of special pleading for the Established Church in 
‘Wales as opposed to the Dissent of the present day. On reverting to 
the preface, the question naturally suggested itseif to our mind, as to 
whether this kind of addition after adjudication was quite fair to a 
non-sectarian institution like the Eisteddfod; however, we soon 
made up our mind to leave this to Mr. Pryce, the Eisteddfod, and the 
Welsh people to settle among themselves ; but we could not help 
wishing the author's somewhat unintelligible scruples had not pre- 
vented him from making use in the interval between the summer 
of 1876 and the publication of the book, ofsuch works as Hiibner’s 
Christian Inscriptions of Britain and the parts available of Pro- 
fessor Westwood’s Lapidarium Wailie. Possibly the shortness of 
the time is enough to account for it; but this does not apply 
to Hiibner’s Roman Inscriptions of Britain, which were pub- 
lished by the Berlin Academy in 1873, and are not altogether 
without a bearing on the history of the early Christianity of 
this island. Besides, most of the materials of Hiibner’s later 
collection and of the Lapidarium Waillie are to be found in the 

ya Cambrensis, to which Mr. Pryce acknowledges that he 
had access, but he has not even utilized those given by Mr. Haddan 
and Professor Stubbs from the Archeologia. ft may be that he felt 
he could not safely trust himself in the hands of antiquaries, and 
therein we could heartily sympathize with him, were it not that 
we are inclined to think that an author who thinks it worth his 
while to make use of Williams ab Ithel’s name has no right to be 


* The Ancient British Church: an Historical Essay. By John Pryce, 
M.A., Vicar of Bangor. London: Longmans & Co. ‘1878. 


fastidious. However, no one pretending to write on the history of 
the Ancient British Church can afford to pass by the contempo 
evidence of the early inscriptions of Wales, Devon, and Cornwal 
whatever he may suppose their origin to be, without carefully 
examining them and giving his readers the result of his investi- 
gations. 

It would be too much to say that Mr. Pryce has altogether 
ignored them, for he mentions at least one of considerable anti- 
quity—namely, that at Dolau Cothi commemorating a Paulinus ; 
it was found, we are told, “at Pant y Polion, in the parish of 
Caio, close to Llanddewi Brefi,” with the latter of which a Paulinus 
is supposed to have been connected; but, not to mention our 
doubts as to the proximity of the spot to Llanddewi Brefi, we 
object to the name of any Paulinus being converted, even in 
brackets, to Paw! Hen without very convincing evidence. How- 
ever, we feel thankful that the author did not go further and 
derive Pant y Polion also, which means nothing more than the 
hollow of the poles, from Paulinus, as is usually done by char- 
latans who draw their inspiration from the inexhaustible well of 
popular etymology. The name Paulinus was probably not an 
unusual one among the early Christians of the west of Britain. 
It occurs twice in ancient epitaphs found in South Wales, not to 
mention a fragment which now reads only Pauli; but the only 
modern form possible of it is Peulin, which survives in the name 
of a Carmarthenshire chapel called Capel Peulin. 

The instance just given is by no means one of the worst speci- 
mens of the lack of capacity displayed throughout the book to 
deal with the questions of Welsh philology which must needs. 
sto themselves to the historian of the Ancient British Church. 

n another, which occurs at p. 124, the author abstains from com- 
mitting himself to a philological error, though we feel sure that 
many of his readers will carry away the impression that he meant 
what he has stopped short of stating. In — of St. Ger- 
manus, he mentions the churches bearing his name, such as 
Llanarmon and others, and uses the following words:—“ There 
are churches dedicated to S. Germanus in both Cornwall and 
Wales. They are among the earliest, if not the earliest instances 
in Britain of parish churches.” We should be surprised if most 
of his Welsh readers, at any rate, should not e the name 
Llanarmon as part of the evidence in point. But that would be 
a grave mistake, as Llanarmon cannot well date before the tenth 
century, otherwise it would now be Llanarfon ; probably it ismuch 
later than the tenth century. 

Other instances are curious on account of the safety which the 
author fancies he enjoys under the egis of Irish writers, even 
when dealing with Welsh, which in all probability he under- 
stands much better than they did; for instance, in defending the 
genuineness of one of the writings ascribed to Gildas, he says, 
p- 64, that he “ uses the familiar Celtic term curach, in, of course, 
the Latin form of Curuca.” But what on earth should have made 
Gildas, who, according to Mr. Pryce, was a Briton, use the Irish 
word curach rather than an early form of the word implied by its 
equivalent corwgl, which is a familiar word in Welsh, though that 
is almost more than could be said of cwrach in Irish, where the 
tendency is to give the preference to the derived curachén? This 
is, however, a matter of no great consequence to the author's argu- 
ment; but the case is different in an instance which occurs at 
p- 89, where we are told on the authority of Todd's Life of St. 
Patrick, that “colonia is the equivalent of caer.” But Todd’s re- 
putation probably never rested on his knowledge of Welsh; at 
any rate let us hope so, if thisis afair sample of it. What passes 
our comprehension is that a Vicar of Bangor, who, we presume, 
knows Welsh, should have allowed himself to be led astray 
in the matter of the meaning of one of the most common words 
in the Welsh language by any scholar of another nation, however 
learned he may be. Caer may be the form, which castra, sup- 

osing it to have been borrowed by the Britons, took in Welsh ; 
bat in any case it had the meaning of the English ceaster or 
chester ; however, if it could be made into colonta—and both 
have a c—it would suit Mr. Pryce’s view of the bishopric of 
Caerleon, to which we must now devote a few lines. Among 
the bishops said to have been present at the Council of Arles, 
there was, besides those of York and London, a third British bishop, 
whose signature is given in the Codex Corbetensis, the manuscript 
to which Mr. Pryce, following Mr. Haddan and Professor Stubbs, 
gives the preference, as “ Adelfius Episcopus de civitate Colonia 
Londinensium.” Various emendations of this reading seem to 
have been proposed, but to one who, like the present writer, owns to 
no theory of his own on the history of the British Church, but to a 
strong objection to more doctoring of the manuscript than need be, 
that ascribed by Mr. Pryce to Dr. Routh, who decides for Lincoln, 
must always appear the most satisfactory; we take it for granted 
that he reads Lindensium for Londinensium, but we do not 
happen to know what he has to say of the entry hesides, 
nor do we for the present care to inquire. But the view which 
Mr. Pryce accepts, on ve: aes authority we must admit, requires 
that Londinensium shoul improved into Legtonensium, which 
seems to us to labour under insuperable difficulties. For one can- 
not help asking, what authority is there for a colonia of any kind 
west of the Severn, who were the Legionenses, and other questions 
which no authority we know of will help our author to answer. 
The Welsh have been in the habit of calling Caerleon Caerlleon, 
Caerleon, or Caer Legion, which makes it likely that it had pre- 
viously got to be called in Latin Castra Legionis ; this was probabl 
the case also with its namesake, Deva or Uhester; while the We 
or the English forms, re-made into Latin, yielded the Urbs Legie 
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num of the chronicles. But, however that may be, there seems to | 
be fair evidence that the former was at an earlier period called Isca | 
Silurum, Isca Legionis Secunde Auguste, and even Isca Augusta ; 
but where is there a tittle of evidence to the effect that it was at 
any time known as a colonia, we ask again ? 

Assuming that the view here suggested is the correct one, we 
may pause to see how it would tally with the history of the British 
Church as understood by Mr. Pryce. Here, then, we should have 
three bishops located respectively at York, Lincoln, and London, that 
is, all three in a part of the country which we up apo to have been 

ssessed by Celts of Gaulish descent, and not by the ancestors of the 

Velsh and Cornish, which harmonizes well with the reasons which 
have induced him to lay great stress on the Christianization of 
Britain from the churches of Gaul. For, if Gaulish missionaries 
came here, they would naturally begin their work among their 
own kindred ; and it may reasonably be supposed that a considerable 
time would elapse before they could undertake the systematic 
Christianizing of the comparatively untamed Silures of South Wales; 
though we do not mean to imply that there were no Christians at 
the Roman stations in their country as early, perhaps, as anywhere 
else in the island. But that is a matter which we are not particu- 
larly concerned insettling, and we pass on to inquire what evidence 
remains that there ever was a bishop of Caerleon. That there was 
no bishop of Caerleon in post-Roman times Mr. Pryce almost 
admits, when he assumes, at p. 143, on what evidence we fail to 
discover, that, after the departure of the Romans, “the bishopric 
of Caerleon, up to that time almost certainly the sole see in 
Wales, was subdivided into those of S. David’s, Llanbadarn, 
and Llandaff.” Then we look in vain through the book for 
any evidence of the existence at any time before that event 
of a bishop at Caerleon, excepting the Arles entry, which we 
think is nothing of the kind, though we are given to under- 
stand that Caerleon not only had its bishops, but that they were 
archbishops of the west ; so we turn to Messrs. Haddan and Stubbs’s 
first volume, and come upon the following words at p. 142 :—‘‘ The 
Bishopric of Caerleon depends upon the conjectural interpretation 
of the signatures to the Council of Arles; its Archbishopric upon 
later twelfth-century traditions, upon the apocryphal answer of 
Dinoth to St. Augustin, and upon the probabilities of the case 
such as they are. Geoffrey of Monmouth and Giraldus Cam- 
brensis are the first writers that systematically invent British and 
Welsh Archbishoprics respectively.” Now Mr. Pryce, though ap- 
parently basing his statements on Messrs. Haddan and Stubbs, 
grows several degrees bolder than they, as will be seen from the 
following passage from pp. 170, 171 :— 

The Archbishopric of Caerleon rests upon the probability that, in harmony 

with the practice of the Church elsewhere, the capital of a Roman Pro- 
vince would be the seat of an archbishop, and upon the accuracy of the 
wording of the answer of Dunawd to S. Augustiue. The reply doubtless 
represents correctly the general feeling of British Christians towards 
Rome, but in its reference to the metropolitanship of Caerleon as well as 
in its present declamatory form, it bears the marks of being the work of 
a date not earlier than the end of the twelfth or the beginning of the 
thirteenth century. 
It will be seen that there is here nothing worth discussing but the 
answer to St. Augustin, which also we should certainly say 
was not deserving of notice, if Messrs. Haddan and Stubbs had not 
referred to it; at any rate it is useless to cherish scruples as to 
“the accuracy of the wording” of it, as it is from beginning to 
end a forgery, and a very clumsy one; while to say that “ in its 
present declamatory form” it cannot date earlier than the end of 
the twelfth or the beginning of the thirteenth century bespeaks 
unfathomable candour on the part of our author. We should be 
rather surprised if it could be shown to be linguistically possible 
to date it many years before the time of Spelman, from whom he 
copies it. Betore dismissing the phantom bishopric of Caerleon 
and its doubly refined phantom archbishopric, we have two ques- 
tions to ask—with considerable diffidence, we confess, as they are 
based on a vague and general impression which we have somehow 
got from an impartial, but desultory, reading of the history of the 
West of Britain. The first is this—if Christianity was so firmly 
rooted in Wales as to boast of a bishopric at the beginning of the 
fourth century, how comes it that the great majority of the old 
Christian inscriptions of the principality date from the sixth cen- 
tury or later? The other is like it—do not the references to Pagan 
princes in the lives of Welsh saints of the sixth century appear 
somewhat too numerous, supposing Christianity had made con- 
siderable progress in Wales before the departure of the Romans ? 
But, without entering further into details, we may say that the 
history of the Welsh bishoprics will never appear intelligible until 
their tribal nature is far more thoroughly appreciated than Mr. 
Pryce seems to have been able to do. 

Ve had almost forgotten the introductory chapter ; but it is so 
crude that we hardly know what to say of it, except that it inno- 
cently combines the mutually destructive theories of Zeuss and Pro- 
fessor Rhys on the classification of the Celtic languages, and that the 

hilological and ethnological portion of it is so hopeless that it had 

tter be omitted when the rest comes to be re-written, which it 
sadly wants. The author would do well also to keep a closer 
watch over the printer, for the mistakes which have escaped in the 
present edition are not a few; and, should he still have an eye for 
the ornamental, we should advise him no more to end his preface 
with a prayer made up of St. Augustin travestied, but rather to 
engage in a solemn invocation to the offended manes of the late 
Mr. Haddan, in order to propitiate them for having persistently 
misspelled his name. 


MINOR NOTICES. 


IPVHE biography of Defoe (1) which Mr. Minto contributes te 
Mr. John leaden’ series has a special interest. The author 
ints out in the beginning of his work that Defoe’s history differs 
m that of most men of letters in that he was a man of action, 
and that “the writing of the books which have given him im- 
mortality was little more than an accident in his career, a com- 
paratively trifling and casual item in the total expenditure of his 
many-sided energy. He was nearly sixty when he wrote 
Robinson Crusoe,” before which time he had led “ as adventurous 
a life as any of his own heroes, and had met quickly succeeding 
difficulties with equally ready and fertile ingenuity.” In his first 
two chapters Mr. Minto gives an interesting and careful sketch of 
Defoe’s career up to the death of King William in 1702. Under 
him, the author says, Defoe’s “ position as a political writer had 
been distinct and honourable. . . . Any reward that he received 
for his literary services was well earned, and there was nothing 
dishonourable in accepting it. But in the confusion of parties 
and the uncertainty of government that followed William’s death, 
Defoe slid into practices which cannot be justified by any standard 
of morality.” Air. Minto has much that is interesting to say con- 
cerning the celebrated pamphlet The Shortest Way with the Dis- 
senters, which he observes is sometimes spoken of as a piece of 
exquisite irony ; while Mr. Saintsbury, in an excellent article in 
the Encyclopedia Brittanica, has raised the question whether 
such a performance can justly be called irony at all. Mr. Minto 
thinks that this is perhaps a question of definition of figures 
of speech, but that, however that may be, it cannot be 
said that there is any delicacy of art in this work of 
Defoe’s. “Its whole merit and its rousing political force 
lay in the dramatic genius with which Defoe person- 
ated the temper of a thoroughgoing High-Flier, putting into 
plain and spirited English such sentiments as a violent 
a would not dare to utter except in the unguarded heat of 
‘amiliar discourse, or the half-humorous ferocity of intoxication.” 
The unfortunate result which the pamphlet had for Defoe himself 
is tolerably well known, but Mr. Minto is right in taking occasion 
to remind his readers that Pope’s line “ Earless on high stood 
unabash’d Defoe” is incorrect. His ears were not cropped, and 
his exhibition in the pillory was far more like a petra than a 
disgrace. On leaving prison he represented himself to the public 
as a martyr grudgingly released by the Government on condition 
of keeping his tongue from evil-speaking against the authorities 
for seven years. Asa matter of fact, on leaving prison he obtained 
_— from the Queen and was employed on secret services. 
“ He was engaged henceforward in serving two masters, persuading 
each that he served him alone, and persuading the public, in spite 
of numberless insinuations, that he served nobody het them and 
himself, and wrote simply as a free lance under the jealous suffer- 
ance of the Government of the day.” Mr. Minto reserves for his 
fourth chapter an account of the Review, Defoe's greatest political 
work, which he began while still in Newgate. This and succeeding 
chapters, dealing clearly and vigorously with Defoe’s political 
career, we will leave readers to become acquainted with for them- 
selves, The last two chapters, treating of “ The Place of Defoe’s 
Fictions in his Life,” and “ His Mysterious End,” are among the 
best in the book. The author ends by saying that “ Defoe was a 
wonderful mixture of knave and patriot. Sometimes pure knave 
seems to be uppermost, sometimes pure patriot; but the mixture 
is so complex and the energy of the man so restless, that it almost 
passes human skill to unravel the two elements. The author of 
Robinson Crusoe is entitled to every doubt.” Mr. Minto may be 
congratulated on having produced a book which is evidently the 
result of much thought and care, and which is throughout in- 
teresting and attractive. 


Most of the stories collected in this volume by Mr. Bret 
Harte (2) are already familiar to English readers. They are, asa 
general rule, written in the method by which the author's earliest 
successes were won. Our old friends Messrs. Hamlin and Folins- 
bee and Yuba Bill are brought before us again, and, much as we 
like them, it is just possible to have enough of their company. We 
care less personally for the stories in which they figure, and for 
that of a romantic ruffian entitled “‘ Who was my Quiet Friend ? ” 
than for the more original tales called “Roger Catron’s Friend,” 
and “The Man from Solano.” “The Hoodlum Band” is amusi 
enough, but somewhat too obviously suggested by one of Dickens’s 
stories supposed to be written by children, From the verses which 
ap at the end we may pick out for special commendation 
“Thompson of Angels” and‘ Onthe Landing,” which is charged with 
that quiet pathetic humour the possession of which has sometimes 
led Mr. Bret Harte astray into sentimentalities which should be 
beneath him. 


Students of Shakspeare will no doubt be glad to have the ex- 
cellent fac-similes of the quartos executed by Mr. Griggs, of which 
the first issued is Hamlet (3). Itmay be doubtful whether any one 


(1) English Men of Letters. Edited by John Morley. Daniel Defoe. 
By William Minto. London: Macmillan & Co. 

(2) An Heiress of Red Dog ; and other Tules. By Bret Harte. London: 
Chatto & Windus. 

(3) Shakspere’s Hamlet: the First Quarto, 1603. A Fac-simile in 
Photo-lithography. By William Griggs, for thirteen years Photo- 
lithographer to the India Office. With Forewords by Frederick J. 
Furnivall, M.A., Founder and Director of the New Shakspere Society. 
London: W. Griggs. 
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will be equally glad to what Mr. Furnivall is pleased to 
call the “ forewords” that he has prefixed to the quarto of Hamlet. 
Here is a specimen of the style in which these “ forewords” are 
composed :—“ Whether in his Hamlet he drew from the assum‘d 
old Hamlet of 1589—besides the Ghost—as much as he did in his 
King John (of 1595?) from the old Troublesome Ratgne of 1591, 
or as little—? nothing—as in his Henry V. from The Famous 
Victories, or in his Lear from Leir and his Three Daughters, there 
is no evidence to show, as none of the old ZZamlet, but what is in 
the allusions to it, has survivd (sic). My own belief is, that the 
artistic conception of Hamlet the hesitator, doubter, retlector, 
duty-dodger, that Shakspere has left us, is due to him only; and 
that the old play presented more of the less artistic, more resolute 
Hamlet of the Hystorie, who did indeed ‘ sweep to his revenge ’ on 
the first chance he had, and seated himself on bis father’s throne ; 
more a Laertes than the Hamlet whom weadmire, pity, love.” What 
with the pedantry of his style and spelling, and the jauntiness with 
which he calls Hamlet a “ duty-dodger,” Mr. Furnivall presents us 
with a queer mixture enough in his “ forewords.” 


The eleventh votume of Messrs. Blackwood's new series of 
tales (4) is one of the best which they have given us. It contains 
two capital stories, written respectively by Charles Lever and Mr. 
Shand ; an extremely amusing, but unsigned, account of one aspect 
of American life, and a very pretty and amusing story of ** A 
Railway Journey,” by Lady Margaret Majendie. 

The volume issued by Messrs. Cassell under the appropriate title 
of The Family Physician (5) is one which is likely to be of great 
and permanent use. It is of course impossible to compile or com- 
pose a volume filled with prescriptions and rules for every recog- 
nized state of ill-health which shall be applicable to every person 
affected by such conditions. That “one man’s meat is another 
man’s poison ” is as true of abnormal as of ordixary conditions of 
health, and this fact is constantly recognized by the contributors 
to The Family Physician. But for certain unhealtby conditions 

are certain drugs which are tolerably sure to be efficient, and 
@ volume written up to the latest date by experts, and giving 
merely a list of these, would in itself be valuable. The Family 
Physician, however, does much more than this. It teaches its 
readers not only how to cure certain diseases according to general 
tules, but, what is much more important, how to avoid them. 
The book is distinguished throughout by excellent sense and very 
clear writing, and not the least valuable part of it is the introduc- 
tion, which might be read with advantage by the many people who 
are jn the habit of taking too much physic, and the less numerous 
class who have no kind of faith in the power of medicine. 


The author of The Growth of Love has in his present issue of 
Poems (6) paid too little attention in some instances to the ordi- 
nary requirements of metre. How, for instance, are we to read 
these two lines which open his volume, and which are the refrain 
of a hymn to Nature ?— 


O wonderful Nature, how I do love thee! 
And yet not for thy wonders do I love thee. 


On the other hand, the writer constantly displays a true poetical 
instinct, which he can, when he chooses, express in well-linked 
words. Perhaps his descriptive passages are his best, and, as an 
illustration of his power in this direction, we may make a quota- 
tion from a poem concerning the Thames :— 


There is a hill beside the silver Thames, 

Shady with birch and beech and odorous pine: 
And brilliant underfoot with thousand gems, 
Steeply the thickets to his floods decline. 

Straight trees in every place 
Their thick tops interlace, 
And pendent branches trace their foliage fine 
Upon his watery face. 
A rushy island guards the sacred bower, 

And hides it frem the meadow, where in peace 
The lazy cows wrench many a scented flower, 
Robbing the golden market of the bees ; 

And laden barges float 
By banks of myosote ; 

And scented flag and golden flower-de-lys 
Delay the loitering boat. 


These stanzas, it will be admitted, are strikingly true and pic- 
turesque, and we can only regret that in a few cases their author 
has disregarded form too much. 

Opening Mr. Holmes'’s second series of Poems (7) at random, we 
come upon a stanza which, like those just quoted from another 
writer, shows a true and delicate appreciation of the beauty which 
& poetic mind can find in more or less everyday aspects of 
nature :— 

I stood alone upon the white cliff’s verge, 
The great blue sea came rolling in below: 
I heard the murmur of the restless surge : 
1 watched the ripples melting into snow. 


(4) Tales from Blackwood. New Series. No. XI. Edinburgh and 
London: Blackwood & Sons. 

(5) The Fumily Physician: a Manual of Domestic Medicine. By Physi- | 
cians and Surgeons of the principal London Hospitals. London, Paris, | 
and New York : Cassell, Petter, & Galpin. 

(6) Poems. By the Author of “The Growth of Love.” London: 
Edward Bumpus. 

) Poems. Second By Edmond G. A. Holmes, St. John’s 


Series. 
Oxford. London: C. Kegan Paul & Co. 


A few white clouds that floated o’er the blue 
Deepened the azure splendour of the sky : 

Through fields of golden corn the south wind flew, 
And ripples touched it as it wandered by. 


Almost every line of this conveys a distinct and true image 
brought before us with much keenness and beauty. Mr. Holmes 
is possibly at his best in passages of this kind, but he holds his 
own well enough when he uses his rhyme to celebrate daring deeds 
or to describe certain phases of thought or emotion, 


Messrs. Macmillan and Co. have issued a new edition of Mr. 
James's well-known novel, The American (8), with nothing on the 
title-page or anywhere else to show that this is not the first occa- 
sion on which the work is presented to English readers. This 
unaccountable omission has led, in at least one instance that we 
have observed, to a book which has been before English readers 
for a considerable time being reviewed as if it were entirely new. 
‘Lhe oversight certainly calls for correction. 


The attention of English readers has of late been directed to 
Lessing by means of Mr. Sime’s and Miss Zimmern’s excellent 
works (9), and a fresh opportunity is now afforded them of making 
close acquaintance with Lessing’s opinions and method by the 
translations contained in the volume issued by Messrs. Bell. The 
great merit and influence of the JZaocoon have been often 
recognized, and Mr. Beasley's translation of it has been 
for some time known as one of much value. But, as far as 
we know, Miss Zimmern’s is the first English translation 
that has appeared of the Dramatic Notes. These are the onl 
tangible record of a scheme which might have led to ad- 
mirable results, “the sweet dream,” as Lessing calls it, “ of 
founding a national theatre here in Hamburg.” In this aspect 
alone they are valuable; but they have another and more lasting 
value, as containing the critical views of a man of great intellect 
who had the highest hopes for the drama, and believed that it 
ought not, and needed not, to be worked on the same principles 
which influence a shopkeeper whose only ambition is to make 
the greatest possible profit fur himself or his masters. The scheme 
in which Lessing was interested was unsuccessful, as similar 
schemes have since been; but it is not yet universally held to be 
impossible that a manager who has higher aims than those of 
bagman should arrive at doing something to place the drama in its 
= position without bringing ruin on his own head. Of the 

amatic Notes we og hg to have more to say in future. For 
the present we must content with recommending the volume 
in which they are contained to the notice of all readers who care 
for Lessing or for the art to which he devoted great and deep 
attention. 


Dr. Hake’s poems (10), like those which we have previously noticed, 
are at their best when describing the various moods of nature, and 
the very first stanza of his volume is one of the best which it 
contains :— 

The year has reached that longest day 
Which holds all spece in summer's calm ; 
No leaf upon the laden spray 
But shows to heaven its grateful palm ; 
No blocm upon the wayside bower 
But bears the fulness of its flower. 


Here we have an apt expression of poetical observation, and in 
most of Dr. Hake’s verses we mark the same grace and suggestive- 
ness which we commented on in writing some time ago of his 
New Symbols. The belief which most people entertain that they 
can write poetry, and the facilities of printing, have done much to 
injure those writers who have a real power of giving eful ex- 
pression to their thoughts in short pieces of verse. There is so 
much rubbish published under the name of poetry that the smaller 
singers of real merit run great risk of being passed over merely 
because people have no time to discriminate between them and 
vain pretenders, 


Mrs. Pfeiffer's volume (11) containing Quarterman’s Grace 
and “other poems,” contains also some attempts at trans- 
lations from Heine. The attempt is bold. As to its success, 
different people may have different opinions, This is what Mrs. 
Pfeitter makes of “ Der Asra ”:— 


Daily went the wondrous lovely 
Sultan’s daughter to and fro, 

In the evening by the fountain 
When the pullid waters plash. 


Daily stood the sad young slave 
In the evening at the fountain 

When the pallid waters plash ; 
Daily waxed he pale and paler. 


Came an evening when the Princess 
Went to him with rapid words :— 

“I would know thy name and people, 
What thy tribe, and where thy home.” 


(8) The American. By Henry James, Junior. London: Macmillan 
& Co. 


(9) Selected Prose Works of G. E. Lessing. Translated from the 
German by E. C. Beasley, M.A., and Helen Zimmern. Edited by Edward 
Bell, M.A., Trin. Coll., Cam. London: George Bell & Son. 

(10) Legends of the Morrow. By Thomas Gordon Hake, Author of 
“ ries and Tales,” &c. London: Chatto & Windus, 


(11) Quarterman’s Grace ; and other Poems, By Emily Pfeiffer. London : 
C. Kegan Paul & Co. 
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And the slave returned :— 
“My name is Mahomet, 
I come from Yemen, 
And my tribe is of those Asra— 
They who die when they love.” 
Mrs, Pfeiffer has thought it worth while to write, print, and pub- 
lish this version of Heine’s poem; and Mrs. Pfeiffer is of course 
free to hold her own opinion on the matter. 


Mr. Birch has made what are called illustrations of Lara (12), 
more obviously than commendably imitated from Retzsch, and the 
Art Union of 1 London has published them. 


We have before us the ninth annual issue of the City of London 
Directory (13), in which we note various improvements. A list 
of Livery voters has been a a complete list of bankruptcies 
and liquidations, as well as of bankruptcies annulled, is given, and 
the street improvements effected since the last edition are shown 
on a colo map. 

We have received from Mr. Stanford a large-scale map of Zulu- 
land, accompanied by geographical notes, and marked by the excel- 
lence which Mr. Stanford has led us to expect in all his work. 


(12) Lara. ATale by Lord Byron. [Illustrated by C. B. Birch. Art 
Union of London. 
eZ The City of London Directory for 1879. London: W. H. and L. 
ingridge. 
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‘S COLLEGE, London.—_LECTURES to LADIES.— 
The CLASSES reo: on Monda: April 21, at 5 Observa Avenue, 
Hae a Ven try Hall), on the following subjects :—Holy 
and d Moral P Ph » Ancient and Modern History, ng- 
lish, Latin, Greek, French, German, Ari ae yy Physics, Chemistry, 
Physiology. Botany Harmony, and Ce Prospectus and all rmation a, 
the Secretary, Mi iss C. SCHMITZ, 26 Belsize Park Gardens, N 


A MARRIED LADY, resi at N EW CROSS, wishes to 
receive two or three LITTLE GIRLS to Educate with her own, and two others already 
confided to her care. Unexceptionable references given and required._Address to M. M., 36 
St. Donatt’s Road, Lewisham Road, New Cross, 8.E. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS. 


Eight £40; Four £20. Election, third Tuesday in May.—Apply to the SECRETARY 
The College, Cheltenham. 4 


CLETON COLLEGE.—OLASSICAL, MATHEMATICAL, 

and NATURAL SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS. “NINE or more open to Co: mpetition 
at Midsummer 1879, value sie £25 to £50 a year, which may be increased from a special Fund 
to £90 a year in cases of Se ars who require it. Further particulars trom the HBAD-MASTBB 
or SECRETARY, The Clifton, Bristol. 


R° SSALL SCHOOL. — ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
TEN at least, value £40 and £20, will be Competed for July 1. Candidates Examined at 
Bowell or Oxford, as in or Ages 14} and 15$.—Apply to 


HEAp- MASTER, ossall School, 
OMERSETSHIRE COLLEGE, BATH — 


Head-Master—T. M. BROMLEY, M.A., Merton College, Ox’ ford. Since October 1861, 
Four Fellowships, Open Schol: arships, Three Universit Twelve 
lasses have been obtained at Oxford, and pacer other honours e here.—Prospectuses 
and other information may be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER. 


MALVERN OLLE @G E 
The NEXT TERM will begin on Monday, May 5. 


T. ANDREW'S COLLEGE, CHARDSTOCK, DORSET. 
SUMMER TERM begins Friday, May 9. 
H. M. ROBINSON, D.D., Head- Master. 


(THE COLLEGE SCHOOL, STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 
Founded by the late Rev. 5. D. Couuis, D.D. 
Head-Master—E. FYNES ee M.A., St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


The NEXT TERM begins April 29. received in the Coll and tbe Head- 
Master's house.—Apply as above, or to the Burser, RicHarp F. Curry, M.A. 


D o 0 & tL BG 
President—The Right Hon. Earl GRANVILLE, K.G. 
F particulars apply te los. SECRET. 
‘or a EAD- TE t 
‘The NEXT TERM begins on 


AMBRIDGE.—PERSE GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—Special 


for the Universiti More than Fi howe been 
during th t Ni Boating, Swimming, ‘ootball, &c. Boarding F 
during past, Mine, youn, Boating, 


GERMAN EDUCATION in NANCY, France. Professor 


HIRSCH (late of Canstatt), recommended by Rev. Mr. Cook, Frotestant C 

in Nancy, and by many Clergymen and Ministers in England and Scotland, 

Officers in the English Army, receives TWELVE YOUNG GENTLEMEN into his "amily. 
Prepares for all Examinations. German and dep marenene: Mrs. H., being English, 


Brussels with references, a Malzéville, 


anc, rance, or 5 ate 
Solicitor, 12 Furnival’s Inn, E. 


FrOLKESTONE.— — MR. w. J. M.A. Oxon, 


a and co tent Teachers, PUPILS 
Universitice Woolwich, Civil Beevice, and all Compet tive Panis 
few Militia a Subalterns can be received after Christmas, who will be prepared for the Qualifying 


in Military Subjects. 
N AYA_L CADETSHIPS, &e. 


“EASTMAN’'S” R.N. ACADEMY, BURGOYNE HOUSE, SOUTHSEA. 
Principal (since 1860)_G. EASTCOTT SPICKERNELL. 

This School—founded in 1851 by the late Mr. Eastman, R.N., and =p sted by him for nine 

jouse is situ: close vi 
Bathing, and are taught to Swim. “4 - ¥ 

At the Naval Cadet Examinations of last year, Pupils took 2nd, 4th, 4th, 5th, 6th, 6th, 7th, 
10th, 15th, 16th, &c. places. 

Pupils are reccived from Nine years of age and upwards. 

The NEXT TERM will begin on Seay 1. For every information address the PRINCIPAL. 


JNDIAN and HOME CIVIL SERVICE, COOPER'S HILL, 
WOOLWICH, LINE, &c.—Messrs. CROOKE, B.A., Can and REEVES, M.A., 
FILS for these \ for the Universiti. West- 


BURLIN GTON HOUSE, RICHMOND HILL, -—Mr. A. 
for the Public Sehools, Degins April 30.—For Prospectus azd 
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LERGYMEN’S SONS.—A limited number admitted on 
favoured formes PUPILS are pared under the direction of the Principal, the Rev. 
E. B. SLATER, M.A.., late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, for the Universities ; for 
the Naval, grab Bast Indian, and Civil 1 Services ; for the Preliminary Examinations, 
the Legal and Medical P and for le and other pursuits. 

The SUMMER TERM commences on May 1 next. Particulars as to Terms, Cadetships, 
Exhibitions, Medals, Prizes, successes of former Pupils, &c., may be obtained of the Secretary. 
By Order of the Council, 

ALFRED EAMES, Secretary. 


Royal Nava! School, New Cross, 
March, 1879. 


R. R. JEPHSON HARDMAN JONES, M.A., educated at 
Harrow and Oxford. assisted by other Masters, prepares ess for the Public 
Schools and Royal Navy. Five years’ experience. Highest references. Number limited to 
Sixteen. House on gravel, in healthiest neighbourhood. Large Playground, with swing, 
orkshop and Playroom.—F or Terms, Prospectus, &c., address, Woodlands, 
infield, Brackne 


REV. H. LUMB, M.A., Rector of Kirkbride, Silloth, Cum- 

berland (small Country Parish), has THREE VACANCTES for YOUNG GENTLE- 
MEN at Easter. Preparatory to Public Schools. Spacious house, most healthily situated on 

a hill overlooking Solway Firth limate (dry and bracing) registered same temperature as 
Yorthing, on South Coast. Capital Playground. 


CHOOL for BOYS, age Five to Thirteen. Recommended by 
Dr. Jex-Blake, Head-Master of Rugby; The Rev. Canon Duckworth, 77 rR 
Terrace, N.W.; Dr. Abbott, Head-Master of the City of London School, 32 Abbey Road, N.W. 
The NEXT TERY begins April 23.—For Terms, apply to Rugby House, 77 Avenue oad, 
Regent’ s Park, N.W. 


BACKWARD or DELICATE BOYS, from Fourteen to 
Seventeen. An OXFORD GRADUATE (Married, Ex and Highly Recom- 


mentee be taken a house on Malvern Hills to receive "FOUR PUPILS who sno special 
—Address, M. A., Rose Rosebank, West Malvern 


A LATE FELLOW and TUTOR (Oxford), First Class in 


Classics both in Moderations and_ Final Schools, will READ with PUPILS in his 
Chambers. —Address, M. 8., 117 Chancery Lane. 


ENTAL PATIENT or DIPSOMANIAC.—A MEDICAL 


MAN, residing in one of the nicest parts of Surrey, wishes to receive a First-Class 
Patient as above. Special apartments can be _—, if wished. First-class references 
given.—Address, | —Address, MEDIcUS, Corbyn & Co., 300 Wich Holborn 


DEAF M AF MUTES.—The GOVERNMENT of NEW 3 ZEALAND 
invite applications from experienced TE —— who wou a! be willing to proceed 
to that Colony, and able to undertake the EDUCATION and TRAINING of DEAF 
MUTES. The Teacher appointed will receive a ans of about £600 a year. and, until free 
uarters are provided, an allowance at the rate of. say, £150 per annum, in lieu of residence. 


he actual expenses of his pussaze to New Zealand will be paid. The selection of the Teacher 
will be made by Sir JuLtius Vou E L. Agent-General for New Zealand ; the R a Bes ABBOTT, 
Mead-Master of the City of London School; and WALTER KENNAWAY, Esq., Secretary to the 


Department of the Azent-General for New me conjointly. For Forms of Application 
and further particulars application should be made to 
THE AGENT-GENERAL FOR NEW ZEALAND, 
April 7, 1879. 7 Westminster Chambers, London. 


EMPORARY EXCHANGE of DUTY.—A RECTOR, Sea 

Cor st, Lancashire, Parish with genial climate, would Exchange for about Six Ww eeks, 

May and Ju ie. with Incumbent of a first-class London Parish ; each to lodge, &c., himself. 

Pony and Carriage offered as inducement.—Address, X. Y., care of Adams & Francis, Adver- 
tisement Agents, Fleet Street, E.C. 


RUSTEES are directed to SELL the ADVOWSON of the 
RECTORY of CATSFIELD, near Hawkhurst, in the County of Sussex. Good Rectory 
Tiouse and 34 acres of Gle' Net income, exclusive of House and Glebe, about a er 
London eens further particulars apply to Messrs. BELL & STEWARD, 49 Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
ndon, 


rPRUSTE ES are directed to SELL the ADVOWSON of the 

VICARAGE of DALLINGTON, near Hawkhurst, in the County of Sussex. There is 
a suitable Parsonage Louse, in good repair. Net income, about £250 per annum. Church 
recently restored. —Further particulars may be had of Messrs. BELL & STEWARD, 49 Lincoln's 
Inn Fields, London, W.c. 


RUSTEES are directed to SELL the ADVOWSON of the 


RECTORY of LLANELIEU, near Hay, in the County of Brecknock. Incorre, 
annum.—Apply to Messrs. BELL & STEWARD, 49 Lincoln's Inn Fields, 


RUSTEES are directed to SELL the ADVOWSON of the 

RECTORY of LLANSAINTFREAD, near Brecon, in the County of Brecknock, in a 

most beautiful locality. Good Rectory House. Net income, about £270 per annum.—F urther 
particulars of Messrs. BELL & STEW ARD, 49 Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.C. 


['RUSTEES are directed to SELL the ADVOWSON of the 

RECTORY of LLANVILLO, with the CURACY of LLANDEVAILOG TRER 
GRAIG, in the County of Brecknock, situate in a most beautiful part of the country. Tithe 
commutation, £322 per annum. Good Rectory House. — Further _— iculars may be had of 
Messrs. BELL & STEWARD, 49 Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W. 


EDUCATION AL PUBLISHING BUSINESS FOR SALE. 
TO LITERARY OR SCHOLASTIC GENTLEMEN. 


THE PUBLISHER of a high-class Series of EDUCATIONAL 

WORKS, largely used_in Elementary and Middle-Class Schools, is going abroad, and 
desires to DISPOSE of his BUSINESS, in whole or in part. It consists of the Copyright, 
Stereotype Plates, and Stock of above Seventy Publications in active sale, besides tl ue Goodwill 
of a general Educational Business, capable of great extension. ‘ name, which has been 
familiar to the profession for twenty-five years, may be retained. The profits are excellent, 
and might be doubied within twelve mont! ns a number of volumes have been recently 
issued to meet special requirements. The Business is a most desirable one, and would prove 
an exceptionally good investment. The present Proprietor wou! ld be willing to give his 
services tor a time srati s.—Address, X., Messrs. Holmes & Son, 66: Paternoster Row, Lon ndon. 


T° BE LET, FURNISHED, for a long or short term, a 
Gentleman's H¢ SE, in South containing Dining, Drawing, and Brenkfast 

ms, Four Bedrooms and Dressing-room, and pees Domestic Uffices. Kent moderate.— 
Address, A. B.,38 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C 


DHE LEASE of a conveniently-sized HOUSE, with FURNI- 


TURE (nearly New), TO BE SOL. LD pe n Collingham Place, Cromwell Road.—Apply to 
Mr. JiOWELL, 116 Cromwell Koad, 


RIGHTON.—BE DFORD HOTEL. —Facing Sea and 
Esplanade. Near the West Pier. Central and quiet. Long established. Suites of 
Rooms. Spacious Coffee-room for Ladies and Gentlemen. Sea-W ater Service in the Hoxe! 
P. O. RICKARDS, Manager. 


E LA RUE & CO’S BIRTHDAY CARDS, in a great 
ariety of novel and original designs, and_ with appropriate em may now be had 
ofall Booksellers and Stationers. Wholesale only, of the Publishers 
‘Tuos. De La & Co., London. 


MARION & CO., 22 and 23 Soho Square (Ground Floor). 
PHOTOGRAPHS. 
COLLECTIONS of PHOTOGRAPHS, &e. put into Order, Completed, Cleaned, Mounted, 
Temounted, Titled, and Bound into convenient volumes ; Portivlioed or Framed. 
Portraits Enlarged, Coloured, and Framed. Estimates given. 
The ALEXANDRA ALBUM, for Cartes and Cabinets. 
“ The Album is of high finish.” —JUustrated News. 
“It is a splendid gift hook.” —Birmingham Post. 
__ “Commands adiniration.""—Scotsman. 


& CAMERON'S PENS are the BEST.” 


They come as boon and a blessing to men, Pubiic Opinion. 
The Pickw ick, the Owl, and the Waverley Pen.” 

* They are a treasure.” — Standard. 
Attention is specially invited to the HINDOO PENS es: . 2. and 3. 

~ In three gradated oblique points, are inestimable. cwry hecporter 

Box, all the kinds, Is. 1d. by post. 

Patentees : MACNIVEN & CAMERON, 23 to 33 Blair Street, Edinburgh, (Established 1770.) 
Her s Government Office: 
d ls. per Box, ati all Stationers’. 


PlcruUREs, BRONZES, and WORKS of ART on SALE at 
contin Street, Strand. Pictures Cleaned, and } Restored, if in the worst 
condition. Frames Cleaned or Regilt equal to New. Sale: 
CHARLES DEAR, 39 Street, 
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LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


(THE LIVERPOOL and LONDON and GLOBE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
1 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL; 
CORNHILL AND CHARING CRUSS, LONDON 


FIRE, LIFE, and ANNUITIES. 

and Accounts for the year 1875 the net 
The Capital (paid up) ......... 

The General Reserve and Fire 
The Life Department F increased ¢ Jur 
And now amount to 
The Report further showed that the New Life pating Class had been very sucecssful. 
enabling the Company to declare the high Re Version Bonus of 35s. per cent. per anuum vo 

the Policies effected in that class during the caithauentilan. 


The Total Funds were increased during 1873 by...cccsscssscececseees £312,076 
Making the accumulated Funds in hand .........cceccceseccssceseee 6,126,443 


Ph nvun_ rte and Forms of Proposal on application at any of the Offices, or to Agents of the 
ompany 


LAW LIFE 


ASSURANCE 


FLEET STREET, LONDON. 


SOCIETY, 


Assets on December 31, 1878 ..... £5.515,730 
Income tor the year 1878.............eeeeeeee 486,479 
Amount paid in claims to December oe 11,938,456 
Aggregate Reversionary Bonuses allotted & 133 


of Management (including Commission) are under 4} per cent. on the Annual 
neon 


‘Attenti on is specially directed to the revised Prospectus of the Society : to the new rates 
of premium, which are materially lower for young lives than heretofore; to the new con- 
ditions as to extended limits of free travel and residence; and to the reduced rates of extra 
premium. 


Ph cance are granted on security of Life Interests and reversions in connexion with Policies of 
ssurance. 


Prospectus and Form of Proposal will be sent on application. 


CLERICAL, MEDICAL, and GENERAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
13 ST. JAMES'’S SQUARE. LONDON, S.W. 
City Braxncu: MANSION HOUSE BUILDINGS, E.C. 


Financial Results. 


Annual Income 


anaes added to Policies in January, 1877. 
‘Total Claims by Death paid ........... 


Subsisting Assurances and Bonuses ..........0. 


Distinctive Paatases, 


CREDIT of half the first five Annual Premiums allowed on whole-term Policies on healthy 
Lives not over Sixty years of age. 


ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES granted, without Profits, payable at death or on attaining 
a specified age. 


INVALID LIVES assured at rates proportioned to the risk. 
CLAIMS paid thirty days after proof of death. 
Report, 1878. 


The i fourth Annual! Report just issued. and the latest Balance Sheets rendered to the 
Board of ‘Trade, can be obtained at either of the Soc jety’ s Oftices, or of any of its Agents. 


GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, 
slctuary and Secretary. 


MPERIAL F IRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1493._1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.: and 16 & 17 PALL MALL, S.W, 
CAPITAL, £1,600,000. PAID-UP and INVESTED, £700,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


LOMBARD STREET AND CIIARING CROSS, LONDON.—ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Prompt and liberal ] Ll oss Settlements. 


nsurances effected in all parts of the World. 


JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


THE AGRA BANK, Limited.— Established in 1833. 
CAPITAL £1,900,000. 
HEAD OFFICE—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
BRANCHES in Edinburgh, Calcutta, sags Madras, Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 
ne. 


1g 


Current Accounts are kept at the Head Of 
and Interest allowed when the Credit Ba 
Deposits received for fixed periods on th lowing farms, viz. 
At 5 per cent. per ann.. subject to 12 months’ Notice of Withdrawal. 
For aorta periods Depos.ts wiil be received on terms to be agreed upon. 
Bills issued at the current exchange of the day on any of the Branches of the Bank, free of 
extra charge ; and Approved Bilis purchased or sent for collect on. 
Saies and Purchases effected in reign Securities, in East India Stock and 
Loans, an‘ the safe custody of the s 
Interes and Army 
Every other description of 
transacted. 


eon the ae =e customary with London Bankers, 
does not f below £100 


en 
a y and Pensions realized. 
Baking Busi ness and Money Agency, British and Indian, 


J. THOMSON, Chairman. 


WwWittianm Ss. BOR F 
39 OXFORD STREET, W. 


YHE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for SILVER.—The Real 
NICKEL introduced y-five Years by pac ILLIAM BURTON, 


next tos that can be employed as such, 
t can it be di sting guished from silver. With 


Fiddle or Bead | King’s 

Best Qualt ty ‘Stror igly y Plated. Old Silver. | or Thread. or Shell. 
2s. 4, £ s. a, | 
12 Table Spoons 25. 
12 Dessert Forks .. 
coecesess e 2. 1336 
2 Salt Spoons, gilt « 8 e 46 
1 Mustare Spoon. 16 22 
26 - 3 6 4. 
146 
« ¢ - 3 9 
4. 
s93 |ni96 | 13 O6 


An OAK CHEST to omitatn the above nnd a relative number of Knives, &c., £2 lis. A 
second qua ity of Fiddle Pattern Table Spoons or Forks, 23s. per doz. Dessert, 17s. Tea 
i 


und COFFEE SETS, silver-plated. from £3 15s. to £21. Dish Covers. from £9 to £24 
Ng Corner Dishes, from £7 IMs. to £18 I8s. the set of four; Warmers, £7 2s. 6d. to 
£15 lds. ; Biscuit Boxes, ls. to £5 10s. ; Cruet Frames, from 21s. to £10 10s. Replating by the 


patent process. 
Will AM BURTON, GENERAL FURNISHING 


IRONMONGER, by appointment t H.R.IL. the Prince of Wales. Catalogues con- 
taining ‘0 Lilustrations, with ‘Pri ces, post free. 


URNISH YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT on MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. The original, best, and most 
liberal. Cash Prices ; no Extra Charge for tin ven. Large, useful Stock to select from. 
Illustrated priced Catalogue, with Terms. post tree. —248, 249, and 250 Tottenham Court Road, 
and 19, 20, and 21 Cross Street, W.C,. Established Iséz, 
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HEAL & SON 
Have on Show the largest Stock in London of 
BEDROOM FURNITURE. 
HEAL & SON'S CATALOGUE, with 450 Designs of Bedsteads and Bed Furnit 
with Price List of Bedding, sent free by post. 
195, 196, 197, 198 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W. 


LOVELY ODOUR. 
CONNAUGHT POS Y.— PIESSE & LUBIN. 


isperii prom lo 
For her + rose of b nb 
Sold & LUBIN ttles, 2s. 6d., 5s., 2ls., 2 New Bond Street, London 
and by Agents throughout the world. 


UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW and CHOICE 
BOOKS.—All the best Books of the Season are in circulation at MUDIE'S SELECT 
LIBRARY, | Sco MUDIE'S LIBRARY CIRCULAR. New Edition now ready, postage 


UDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—CHEAP and SCARCE 

BOOKS.—See MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE. New Edition now ready, 

age free on application. The New Edition contains: The Voyage of the Sunbeam, best 

dition, reduced to 9s. ; Pete 's South Africa ; Through the Continent, by H. M. 

Stanley ; Conder’s Tent Life in Palestine; Public Life of the Earl of Be id; The 
People of Turkey, by a Consul’s fs Daughter ; and nearly Three Thousand other Books. 


UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—NOTICE.—All the Books 
Circulati Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may also be 
with the least all to MUDIE'S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 
BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER (one Minute’s Walk from the Exchange). 
Mudie's Select Library, Limited, New Oxford Street. City Office, 2 King Street, Cheapside. 


Deion Hota —Mr. JOHN MILTON, Senior Surgeon of 
ee Yr 8 Hospital for the Skin, London. “ After fifteen years’ careful trial in many 
eases both in practice, I have hesitation in giving my 
hunt to to fhe eff effect that nothing has proved so beneficial to the Skin 
PEARS’ TRANSPAREN SOAP.” 
Vide “ Hygiene of the Skin,’ Chatto & Windus. 


EK LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, and CON- 
© DIMENTS.—E,. LAZENBY & eo ae Proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, and 
Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, an ments, so oy and favourably distinguished 
by their Name, beg to remind the Public hwy oe article prepared by them is guaranteed 
as entirely Unadulterated. igmore Street, a Square (late 6 ‘Edwards Street, 
Portm and 18 Trinity Street, London, 8.E. 


ARVET®S SAUCE. — Caution. — The Admirers of this 


rated Sauce are particularly requested to observe that = Bottle, — od by 
€. LAZENBY & SON, bears the Label used so many years, signed * Elizabeth Lazex 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 
HE SATURDAY REVIEW are required, for a 6d. each will be given. viz. : 
pod Ea i vise 81, 88, 91, 192, 689, and 771 (clean copies)—at the Office, 38 Southampton Street, 


MESSRS. LONGMAN & CO. to state that the entire 

toting of Vol. I. of Mr. Serjeant Cox's MECHANISM OF _MAN being exhausted, it 
is now bein inted, and will be ready for ey in June. . Vol. IL., treating of THE 
MECHANISM MIN ACTION, is just p 23. 6d.—P. Row. 


Now ready, in 8vo. price 12s. cloth, 
(TRANSACTIONS of the NATIONAL ASSOCIATION for 
the PROMOTION of SOCIAL SCIENCE, Cheltenham Meeting, 1878. 

*,* The Volumes from 1860 to 1877 may also be had. 

London, Lonemans & Co, 


Wilts’ 


BEST BIRD’S EYE TOBACCO. 
WILLS’ BEST BIRD'S EYE TOBACCO. This Tobacco 


simile at u sah -oz. Pac 30 10 
the Name and Trade Mark of W. D. & H. 0. Wi i a 


WILLS, W. D. & O. 


? PRIZE MEDAL” WHISKY of the CORK DISTIL- 


COMPARE, Philadelphia Centennial Exhibition, 1876. 


“VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOUR, and GOOD SPIRIT.” 


me rea Old Irish Whisky may be had of the principal Wine and Spirit 
Dealers, and is supplied to lesale Merchants, in casks and cases, by 


(THE CORK DISTILLERIES _ COMPANY, Limited, 


Morrison's Island, Co: 


(GOLD MEDAL at PARIS EXHIBITION, 1878, 


ESTABLISHED 1839. 


‘THE PERFECTION of SCOTCH WHISKY.—The con- 

Lipa" long casefally: ble in Scotland, is now steadily growing in England, that a thoroughly 
matured and full, mded mixture of Scotch Whiskies is the most wholesome and 
pleasing of potases nrg rivailing the finest of French Brandies. Our lengthened experience 
«nables us to offer a rich full- pomied 8 whi: mellow, delicious in flavour, and distinguished 
tor its great age and_ perfect Sow Price 40s. per dozen; Bottles and Cases included. 
Delivered free at any Railway ~>4 in England, in quantities of Two Dozens and upwards. 


DOUGLAS & MASON, 9% George Street, Edinburgh. 
RUTHIN WATERS. 


LLLIS'S PURE AERATED RUTHIN WATERS. 


ELLIS'S RUTHIN WATERS.—“ Absolutely pure.”—See Analyses, sent post free on 
application. 


ELL a WATERS.—Soda, Potass, Seltzer, Lemonade, Lithia, and also Water 


ELLIS'’S RUTHIN WATERS.—For Gout, Lithia Water, and Lithia and Potass Water. 
WATERS.— Corks branded “ R. Ellis & Son, Ruthin.” Every label 
ars Trade Mar 


ELLIS RUTHIN WATERS.—Sold everywhere. Whole- 


= & North Wales. London Agents—W. BEST & SONS, 


The Fourth Edition, in crown 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 


A MANUAL of ENGLISH LITERATURE, Historical and 

Critical ; with an Appendix on English Metres. By THOMAS ARNOLD, M.A. 
of University College, Oxford. Fourth Edition (1877), revised and corrected 
throughout. 

“ Mr. ARNOLD has fulfilled his task with great care and good judgment, and his 
book fills an important place in ovr school literature. We hope thee in its enlarged 
and perfected —_ it will be even more generally used in our higher schools than 
has hitherto been the case.’ The Tiwes, Jan. 10. 

London, Lonemans & Co. 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


1 
Published this day, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


AN GENTLEMAN. By Srvureis. 


y the same Author, 
JOHN-A-DREAMS. New. and Cheaper 6d. 


“% ty love-story, interspersed w many ter as might 
have forth novels of = orthodex length.” 
“ The real merit of the tale, which is very =<, indeed, lies in \-~ style, and in the 
fiying shafts of scorn and wit which range through all the '—Pali Mali Gazette. 


DESTRUCTION and RECONSTRUCTION : Personal Experi- 
ences of the late War in the United States. By RICHARD TAYLOR, Lieut.-General in 
the Confederate Army. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. (This day. 


THE HOUSE of LYS: One Book of its History. A Tale. By 
Mater Gomer eral W. G. HAMLEY, late of the Royal Engineers, Author of “ Guilty, or Not 
uilty ?” 2 vols. post 8vo. 17s. Un a few days. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sows, Edinburgh and London. 


Just out, Eleventh Edition, post free, 1s. 


How to INVEST. “A reliable, and hence a valuable, guide. 
Should be purchased by investors and read by them with though’ 
Published by E. J. BARTLETT, 30 Great St. Helen's, London. 


Now ready, crown 8vo. with Map and Illustrations, 93. 
THE KABUL INSURRECTION of 1841-42. (Revised and 
rrected from Lieutenant Eyrer’s Original Manuscript.) By Sir 
Vincent Eyre, K.C.S.1., C.B. Edited by Colonel G. B. MALLESON, C.S.I. 
London: Wa. H. ALLEN & Co., 13 Waterloo Place. 


O A. 


E P P § GR ATE FUL 
COMFORTING. 
C 0 C JAMES EPPS & CO. 
HOM@OPATHIC CHEMISTS. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 
= (THE fresh and splendid distinction of a Gold Medal, now 
given in 1878.""—Paris Correspondent of the Daily Telegraph. 
FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
Guaranteed pure Cocoa only, deprived of the superfluous oil. Sold in Packets and Tins. 

MEDICIN AL FOOD. WASTING DISEASES and CON- 
SUMPTION are ARRESTED, the strength and 
weight are restored and maintained, and the appetite 
improved, by the Food known as 

PANCREATIC EMULSION, which has been for the last 
twent: b: Medical Profession as 
a SSARY Trsons paving a ten- 
dency to WASTING, Cons MPTION, &c. 


SAVORY & MOORE, New Bond Street, London, and Chemists 


were ere, from whom Pamphlets, containing full 
particulars and Medical Testimonials, may be 
obtained, gratis, on application. 


JDINNEFORD'S MAGNESIA.—The best remedy for Acidity 
of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion. 


DNNEFORD'S MAGNESIA.—The Safest and L_most gentle 
Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and 


ALL CHEMISTS. 
WORMS EV ER. 
Keys, near Newport, Mon., April 1, 1878._A very valuable Retriever of mine 
had been fotng his goat very "thin, and although treated by a cterinary 
Dog Fanci in any way improve, so I gave him one-hal: of a NA TRE 


POWDER and -five minutes he evacuated feet of a very broad My 
dog is now doing well on one-half the food he had before, and I say with others that no one 


possessing dogs should be without NALDIRE’S —C. Lewis." 
Sold by all Chemists, 2s., 3s. 6d., and 5s. each, and by BARCLAY & SONS, 9 Farringdon 
Street, London. 
BOOKS, &c. 


Street, W. 


A Clearance Catalogue for at Reduced Prices may | 


R IN'S, and SAUNDERS & Y ‘ni 


Price Is. 
wt IS AN INDEX ? By Henry B. Wueatzey, F.S.A. 
For the Index Society. 
HENRY SOTHERAN & Co., 136 Strand and 36 Piccadilly. 
Prospectus of the Society sent on application. 


Price 2s. 6d. ; post free for 2s. 7d. 
RVERETT'S SHORTHAND. Second Edition. This sys- 


tem of Shorthand, = which vores are expressed without having to go back to 
dot them in, was subjected to some severe tests at a meeting of the Shorthan Writers of 
at St. John's Gate, on and passed them with success. Learners 
it faster to write and easier to read than any of the standard syste 
Marcus WARD & Co., 67 and 68 Chandos Street, poured w.c. 


Now ready, crown 8vo. toned paper, cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 


J[SABEL TREVITHOE. By C. A. R. 


A poem of considerable power.”"—Press. 
London : CHARING CROSS PUBLISHING CoMPANY, Limited, 5 Friar Street, Broadway, E.C. 


rd Edition, crown 8vo. Is. ; by post, Is. 1d. 
JYPILEPSY ak its TREATMENT by a NEW PROCESS. 
By WALTER TYRRELL, M.R.C.S. 
London : HARDWICKE & BoGUE, 192 Piccadilly, W. 


STORMONTH’S DICTIONARY, FIFTH EDITION. 


Now ready, crown 8vo. pp. 800, price 7s. 6d. 
AN ETYMOLOGICAL AND PRONOUNCING 
DICTIONARY OF 
THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


Including a very copious Selection of Scientific, Technical, 
and other Terms and Phrases. 


Designed for use in Co ae ee. and as a Handy Book 
neral Reference. 


By the Rev. JAMES STORMONTH. 
The Pronunciation carefully Revised by the Rev. P. H. PHELP, M.A. Cantab, 
Fifth Edition, Revised ; with a New and Enlarged Supplement. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND aa 
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The Saturday Review. 


[April 12, 1879. 


QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCXCIV.’ 
will be published on SATURDAY, APRIL 19. 
CONTENTS : 
1. THE SPEAKER’S COMMENTARY ON THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
2. MICHAEL ANGELO AND HIS AGE. 
3. AGRARIAN DISTRESS AND DISCONTENT IN INDIA. 
4 PYM AND SHAFTESBURY—THE TWO POPISH PLOTS. 
5. EGYPT : HIEROGLYPHIC AND CUNEIFORM INTERPRETATION. 
6. SECRET CORRESPONDENCE OF LOUIS XV. 
7. EARLY ENGLISH HISTORY: PROFESSORS STUBBS AND BRIGHT. 
8. THE AGAMEMNON AND THE ODYSSEY. 
9. THE SOUTH AFRICAN PROBLEM. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


"THE EDINBURGH REVIEW for APRIL, 
No. 306, was published on THurspay Last. 
CONTENTS :— 

1, MEMOIRS AND CHARTERS OF THE LENNOX. 

2. ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
3. RECENT EXCAVATIONS IN ROME. 
4. BASTIAT, AN APOSTLE OF FREE-TRADE. 
5, EAST ANGLIAN SCULPTURE. 
6, THE KING'S SECRET. 
7. GOLD AND ITS EFFECTS ON TRADE. 
8. WILLIAM COBBETT. 
9. PESSIMISM. 
10. SOUTH AFRICA. 
London, Loncmansand Co. Edinburgh, A. and C. Back. 


13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. 


THE YOUTH of QUEEN ELIZABETH. 


Edited, from the French of L. WiksENER, by CHARLOTTE M. YonGE, Author 
of “ The Heir of Redclyffe,” &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. 


thi M. Nytypenee is to be complimented on the completeness, accuracy, and research shown in 
Xn excellent and interesting book. M. Wiesener has worked conscientiously and carefully 
from original sources."’"—Academ; 


LONDONIANA. By E. Watrorp, M.A., 


Author of “ The County Families,” &c. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 21s. [Next week. 


THE THEATRE FRANQAIS in the 


REIGN of LOUIS XV. By A. Bate Cocurans, M.P. Demy 8vo. lis. 


ROYAL WINDSOR. By W. Herworts Drxon. 


Second Edition, Vols. I. and II. demy 8vo. 30s. 


LODGE’S PEERAGE and BARONETAGE 


for 1879. Under the Especial Patronage of Her Masesty. Corrected by the 
Nobility. Forty-eighth Edition, 1 vol. royal 8vo. with the Arms beautifully 
engraved, bound, gilt edges, 31s. 6d. 


NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
COWARD CONSCIENCE. By F. .W. Rosinsoy, 


Author of “ Grandmother's Money,” &c. 3 vo! 


No. XV., 6s. 


[THE CHURCH 
for APRIL 1879. 


1, THE PETRINE CLAIMS AT THE BAR OF HISTORY. 

2. THE WELLINGTON DESPATCHES AND GEORGE IV. 
THE BOOK OF WISDOM. 

THE ELIZABETHAN MARTYRS. 

NORWICH CATHEDRAL AND THE MEDIAVAL CHURCH. 
THE TALMUD. 

7. THE PLYMOUTH BRETHREN. 


8. THE ECCLESIASTICAL COMMISSIONERS AND THE NATIONAL 
THANK-OFFERING, 


9, COMMUNISM AND CO-OPERATION. 
SHORT NOTICES, 
SpoTriswoope & Co., New-street Square, London, E.C. 


"THE Second Edition is now ready of FRASER’S 
MAGAZINE for APRIL. 
CONTENTS :— 
The Trade Guilds of the City of London. 
On the Escape of Prince Louis Napoleon from the Fortress of Ham. 
Residual Phenomena. 
The Bankruptcy Laws and Mercantile Corruption. 
Mauritius,— No. II. 
On Nursing as a Career for Ladies, 
The Vizier and the Horse. 


errs 


London, Lonemans & Co. 
Will be ready on Tuesday 


NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE for APRIL. | 


CONTESTS: 


THe 
1, SOUTH AFRICA. 
2. OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. II. Harrow. 
3. THROUGH THE AGES: a Legend of a Stone Axe. 
4. PUBLIC LIBRARIES AND THEIR CATALOGUES. 
5. THE DISTRACTED YOUNG PREACHER. By Tuomas Harpy. 
6. THE THOUSAND AND ONE NIGHTS. II. 
7. THE MALADMINISTRATION OF CHARITIES BY THE CITY COMPANIES. 
8. THE EARLY DAYS OF THE FRENCH ACADEMY. 
9. THE POETRY OF THE OXFORD CATHOLIC REVIVAL. 
10. SELECTED BOOKS. 
C. Kgcaw PAvL & Co., 1 Paternoster Square. 


ready, No. CX. 6s. 


THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW.—APRIL 1879. 


‘ONTENTS : 

1. THE FEDERATION OF HE ENGLISH EMPIRE. 
2. THE RELATIONS OF THE SEXES. 
3. THE RE-ORGANIZER OF MODERN GERMANY-STEIN. 
4. POLISH LITERATURE, 
5. OUR SOUTH AFRICAN COLONIES. 
&. THE IMPERIAL POLICY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
7. THE EARLY EVANGELICAL LEADERS. 

ILLUSION AND DELUSION: THE WRITINGS OF CHARLES BRAY. 

INDIA AND OUR COLONIAL EMPIRE. 

LITERATURE : 


THE DUBLIN. "REVIEW—APRIL 1879. 


1. CATHOLICISM w. MALLOCK. 

3. FREE WILL. Dr. Warp. ° 

3. THOMAS 

4. AN EXAMINATION | MR. HERBER’ SPENCER’ PSYCHOLOG 
Part VIII. Professor St. GEORGE MIVART. 

5. THE CHRISTIANS OF THE EAST. Professor Laur. 

6. CATHOLICS AND THE SCHOOL BOARD. 

7. ALCOHOL : its Action and Uses. Dr. Gasquet. 

8. THE MAP OF BRITISH INDIA. 


ll, NOTE Poa ARTICLE “PARENTAL AUTHORITY IN MATTERS OF 


12. THE ENCYCLICAL OF LOUIS XIII.—SCIENCE NOTICES, ac. ac. 
London: Burxs & OaTEs, 17 and 18 Portman Street, W., and 63 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


RHONA. By Mrs. Forrester, Author of 
& 


“ Viva,” “Mignon,” &c. Second Edition, 3 vols. 


* “*Rhona’ isa ae success, one of the best novels that has been written for many years, 
and one which will live. The characters are drawn with force, the dialogue is easy, and the 
, plot is full of originality and power.”"—Court Journal. 


or NOTHING. By Mrs. Casnen Hoey, 


| Author of “ Griffith’s Double,” &c. 3 vols, 
“ ‘This interesting story is full of bright and graphic touches.""—Spectator. 


QUAKER COUSINS. By Mrs. Macponer1, 


Author of “ For the King’s Dues,” &c. 3 vols. 
“ This book is pleasant and interesting.""—Atheneum, 


A FATAL PASSION. By Mrs. ALEXANDER 


Fraser, Author of “ A Thing of Beauty,” &c. 3 vols. 
“ A powerful and interesting novel. It will surely be a popular success.""—Post. 


THE GRAHAMS of INVERMOY. By 


M. C. StmrLinG, Author of “ A True Man,” &c. 3 vols. 


THE LAST of HER LINE. By the Author 


of ‘St. Olave’s,” &c. 3 vols. 


| Now ready, Fourth Edition, crown 8vo. 6s. 


CHRISTIANITY AND MORALITY; 


Or, the Correspondence of the Gospel with the Moral 
Nature of Man. 
THE BOYLE LECTURES FOR 1874 AND 1875. 


By HENRY WACE, M.A. 


Chaplain of Tage’ 3 Inn; Professor of Ecclesiastical History in King's Coll and 
pton Lecturer for 1879 in the University of Oxford. . aad 


Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 6s. 


TENNYSONIANA: 


Notes, Critical and Bibliographical, on the Works of 
Alfred D.C.L., Poet Laureate. 


PICKERING & CO., 1% PICCADILLY, W. 


THE GIFT BOOK FOR EASTER. 


Fourth Edition, with gilt leaves in ornamental binding, ~_ ALY Illustrations in Photo- 
mezzotint by George R. Chapman. 


THE EPIC OF 


raph in these designs a fine and high inspira- 


ms of drawing and conception........ One seldom gure illustrations 
powerful beauty."’"—4 rt Journal. 


His Jo ast res resembles of Francia. 
At 

“ The de signs are 

of such graceful 


C. KEGAN PAUL & CO., 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 


ready, Part I., Vol. XLII., MARCH 1879, price 5s. 


STATISTICAL SOCIETY’S JOURNAL. 


CONTENTS : 


F. Foreign and 
On the Fall. of Prices of Commodities in Recent Years. By Robert Giffen. —_ 
The ey of the World, Past and Present. Part II. B i 


&e. 

Miscellanea: (1) Financial and Commercial History of 1878—(2) Prices of Exports from 1961 
to 1877—(3) Fires in_the Metropolis during 1878—(4) English Literature in the Year 1878— 
Planet Juplier Notes on Economical and  Statustical Workse additions the 

u on conomical an 
Library. With Notes, Periodical Returns, &c. — a 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W.! 


AN IRISH MANSION, and a DANISH te 


THE BUILDER th Week ‘ae Views and Plan; 


Works, &c. 4d. ; by post, 44¢ 


476 
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! The Crisis in Trade: its Cause and Cure. 
j Metastasio and the Opera of the Eighteenth Century.—Part II. 
Squatters and Peasant Proprietors in Victoria. 
Wagner as a Dramatist 
Words and Deeds. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO’S RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 


PUBLICATIONS. 


Now ready, 8vo. with Maps, price 16s, 


HISTORY 
THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. 


By JOHN RICHARD GREEN, 
Vol. III. PURITAN ENGLAND—THE REVOLUTION. 


Vol. I. EARLY ENGLAND-FOREIGN KINGS-THE CHARTER— THE JOHN RUSSELL, 


PARLIAMENT. 8vo. with Maps, 16s. 
Vol. Il. THE MONARCHY—THE RESTORATION. 8vo. 16s. 


READINGS from ENGLISH HISTORY. 
and Edited by JoHN RicHarD GrEEY. 3 


Vol. I. HENGIST to CRESSY.—Vol. II. CRESSY to CROMWELL.— 
Vol. [1]. CROMWELL to BALACLAVA. 


PHE PATHOLOGY of MIND. By H. 
Mavpstey, M.D. Being the Third Edition of the Second Part M “The 
Physiology and Pathology of Mind,” Recast, much Enlarged, and Rewritten. 
8vo. 18s, day. 


By the came Author, 


THE PHYSIOLOGY of’ MIND. Being the First Part of 
a Third Edition, Revised, Enlarged, and Rewritten, of “ The Physiology 
and Pathology of Mind.” Crown 8yvo, 10s, 6d. 


BODY and MIND: an Inquiry into their Connexion and 
Mutual Influence, specially with reference to Mental Disorders. Second 
Edition, Enlarged and Revised, with Psychological Essays added. Crown 
8vo. 63. 6d. 


NEW SUPPLEMENT, FROM MARCH 1874, TO JULY 1878. 


A NNALS of OUR TIME: a Diurnal of 
Events, Social and Political, Home and Foreign, By Josepn IrRvING. 
4s. 6d. (This day. 

Previously published. 
FROM the ACCESSION of VICTORIA to FEBRUARY 28, 1871. 16s. 
FROM FEBRUARY 1871 to MARCH 1874, 4s. Gd. 
The Times says: ‘‘ We have before us a trusty and ready guide to the 


events of the past twenty years, available equally for the statesman, the 
politician, the public writer, and the general reader.” 


JLUCLID and his MODERN RIVALS. By 


C. L. Doneson, M.A., Mathematical Lecturer of Christ Church, Oxford. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. (This day. 


J UVENAL for SCHOOLS. Part III. 


Satires X.—XI. Edited, with Notes, by Professor JoHN E. B. Mayor, M.A. 
Fep. 8yo, 3s. (This duy. 


(THE AMERICAN. By Heyry James, Jun. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. [This day. 
“The reader must be left to unravel the web of intrigue contained in 
Mr. James's pages ; the time spent in doing so will be amply repaid by the 
enjoyment to be derived from the perusal of ai exceptionally clever novel.” 
Morning Post, 
“It is emphatically a capital book, for it is not only thoroughly fresh 
and amusing, but, what is more, it also makes us think.” —£.raminer. 


ST. PAUL’S EPISTLES to the COLOSSIANS 


and to PHILEMON. A Revised Text, with Introduction, Notes, &e., by 
the Rev, J. B. —-* D.D., Bishop (Designate) of Durham. Third 
Edition, revised, 8vo. 12s. (Just ready. 


the SEABOARD; and other Poems. 


By Susan K. Pariuts, Second Edition, crown 8yo. 53. (This day. 


“There is much that is charming in these poems and well worth pre- 
serving.” —L£zaminer. 


CULARLES KINGSLEY’S WORKS. 


Collected Edition in Monthly Volumes, crown &vo. each 6s. 
Vol. II, ALTON LOCKE. With Portrait and Memoir, 


ON 


(This day. 


[NGL ISH MEN of LETTERS. Edited by 
Joun Morey. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
DEFOE. By W. Musto. 


“*Mr. Minto’s book is carcfn! and accurate in all that it states, and 
fruitiul in all that it suggests. It will repay reading more than once.” 
Atheneum, 


Crown 8vo. each 2s. 6d. 
ENGLISIE MEN of LETTERS. Edited by Jonn Mortey: 
2 HUME, By Professor Huxtey—GOLDSMITH. Wa. BLackK—SHEL- 
LEY. By J. A. Sysoxps—GIBBON. 
h. H. Hutron—JOHNSON. By Leste SrerurNx, Otle.s to follow. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


LIstT. 


DEAN HOOK. An Address delivered at 


Hawarden. By the Right Hon. W. E. Giapstoxe, M.P. 8vo. 1s. 
[Just ready. 
THE THIRD EDITION OF 


DEAN HOOK’S LIFE and LETTERS. By 


his Son-in-Law, the Rev. W. R. W. Steruess, Author of “ Memori 
of the See of Chichester,” and “ Life of St. John Chrysostom.” 
2 vols. demy 8vo. 30s. 


Now ready, 8vo. with several Illustrations, 16s. 


of TORDOWN. 

THE LIFE of the REV. JOHN RUSSELL, described by the 
s( —, as * One of the most delightful sporting biographies we have 
ever read.” 


MDME. LE BRUN’S MEMOIRS. 


SOUVENIRS of Madame VIGEE LE BRUN. 


By J.C. Monison—SCOTT. By 


2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. 


Now ready, crown 8vo. with an Illustration, 6s. the 
Popular Edition of 


POMEROY ABBEY. By Mrs. Henry Woop. 


Forming the New Volume of “BENTLEY’S FAVOURITE 
NOVELS.” 


BENTLEYS’ EMPIRE LIBRARY. 


NOTICE.—Now added to this Popular Library of a well ited on good 
and well bound, each 2s. 6d. v — 


A ROGUE’S LIFE. 


By WILKIE COLLINS, 
Author of “ The Woman in White.” 


THREE NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
LATHEBY TOWERS. By Atice Corxray, 


Author of “ Bessie Lang.” 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


SATURDAY REVIEW. 

“Latheby Towers" is something more than a mere improvement on the pleasant and very 
interesting book that the author had written on, = thought and art, as well as in the care 
and finish of the execution, it more than favourable opinion we then 
of M.ss Corkran's powers. 


HARDING, the MONEY SPINNER. By 
MILES GERALD Keon, Author of “ Dion and the Sibyls.” 3 vols. crown 8vo, 


ATITEN EUM. 
The book is full of life and character, abounding in interest, and an ay of the the , eteaioat, 


scenes are sraphically described. In brief, amongst the crowd of novels w! 
brouzht us, the Money Spinner,’ deserves a prominent place. 


CORDELIA. By F. E. M. Norrey, Author of 


* Olive Varcoe,” &c. 3 vols. crc wa Svo. 


PALL MALL GAZETTE. 
The plot is well constructed and skilfully carried out. The movement of the book is id, 
but oe confused ; and, having an interesting story to tell, Mrs. Notley tells it in a bright, 


attractive manver. 
immediately, 
CROSSF( ORD. By’ Tuomas Wanrpey. 2 vols. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “PHYLLIS.” 


“AIRY FAIRY LILIAN.” By the Author of 


“ Phyllis,” “ Molly Bawn,” &c. 3 vols. 


LONDON : — ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


UNDER THE SANCTION OF HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
On May 1, demy 8vo. with Portraits, price 18s. 
THE FOURTH VOLUME OF THE 


LIFE 


OF HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS 


THE PRINCE CONSORT. 


By THEODORE MARTIN. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO.. 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 
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C. KEGAN PAUL & CO.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


HENRY MERRITT—ART-CRITICISM and 


ROMANCE. With Recollections, and Twenty-three Illustrations in eau-forte, 
by ANNA LEA MERRITT, 2 vols. large post 8vo. cloth, 25s. [/mmediatly. 

ConTENTS: Editor’s Preface—Recollections—Robert Daldy—The Oxford 
pany A and Harpist—Pictures and Dirt—Contributions to “ Fors Clavi- 
gera, 


THE RENAISSANCE of ART in FRANCE. 


By Mrs. Mark Patrison. 2 vols. demy 8vo. with 19 Illustrations on Steel, 
cloth, 32s. 
From the EXAMINER. 

Mrs. Pattison has done well to choose France for the field of her labours. One cannot too 
much admire the indefatigable industry and patience which have led her, through endless 
research, to such aresult. She is completely mistress of her subject, and handles it with tirm- 
ness and precision........ The attractiveness of the book is enhanced by exceilent illustrations 
on steel. but their absence would not diminish its charm. It would be too much to hope for 
many volumes like these, but happy the literary year that is inaugurated by such a work. 


LECTURES on FRENCH POETS. Delivered 


at the Royal Institution.. By W. H. Po.tocx. Small crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


From the SATURDAY REVIEW. 
The style in which Mr. Pollock's volume is com is very bright and clear.and has no 


| 
| 


unpleasant affectation of fine writing. The book is one which appeals to a wide circle of | 


readers, and should be certain of a wide success. 
From the EXAMINER. 
Altogether this little book is to be welcomed as a contribution to literary knowledze........ 


It is specially to be ‘or its of fact and sobriety of view........Mr. Pollock 
a thoroughly trustworthy guide, and may be followed without misgiving. 


FREEDOM in SCIENCE and TEACHING. 


From the German of Ernst Harcket. With a Prefatory Note by 
T. H, Huxtey, F.R.S. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


THE EVOLUTION of MAN: a Popular 


Exposition of the Principal Points of Human Ontogeny and Phylogeny. By 
Professor Ernst HAgcCKEL, Author of ‘ The History of Creation,” <c. 
2 vols. large post 8vo. with Coloured Plates and numerous Engravings on 
Wood, clo 


» 32s. 
THE PRINCIPLES of MENTAL PHY- 


SIOLOGY. With their Applications to the Training and Discipline of the 
Mind, and the Study of its Morbid Conditions. By W. B. Carpenter, LL.D., 
M.D., F.B.S., &c. Fifth Edition, 8vo. Illustrated, cloth, 12s. 


From the SPECTATOR. 

Let us add that nothing we have said, or in any limited space could say, would give an 
otequete conception of the valuable and curious collection of tacts bearing on morbid mental 
conditions, the learned physiological exposition, and the treasure-house of useful hints for 
mental training which make this large and yet very amusing, as well as instructive book, an 

yclopaedia of well-classitied and often very startling psychological experiences. 


WEATHER CHARTS and STORM 


WARNINGS. By Roperr H. Scorr. Second Edition, crown 8vo. Illus- 
irated, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


From the TIMES. 
We can very heartily commend Mr. Scott's little book to our readers. 
From the ATHEN.EUM. 
Will prove of great value........ A most acceptable book. 
From the SATURDAY REVIEW. 
A lucid account of the various elements of weather study. 


UTOPIAS ; or, Schemes of Social Improve- 


ment. By M. KatrMaANN, Author of “ Socialism,” &c. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
price 5s. 


FREE TRADE in LAND. By Josepn Kay, 


M.A., Q.C., of Trinity College, Cambridge, Author of ** The Law Relating to 
Shipmasters and Seamen.” Edited by his Wipow. With Preface by the 
Right Hon. Joun Bricut, M.P. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. [/mmediaiely. 


THE ELEMENTS of MODERN TACTICS, 


practically applied to English Formations by Major WILKINSON SHAW. 
Edited by Lieut.-Colonel C. B. Brackenbury, R.A., A.A.G. Small crown 
8vo. with 25 Plates and Maps, cloth, 12s. 


Being the Second Volume of “‘ Military Handbooks for Officers and Non- 
Commissioned Officers.” 


THE MYSTERY of MIRACLES. By the 


Author of “ The Supernatural in Nature,” &c. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


NOTES and EXTRACTS on EVERLASTING 


PUNISHMENT and ETERNAL LIFE, according to Literal Interpretation. 
By Mrs. MacLaAcCHLaN (of Maclachlan). Small crown 8vo. cloth, 3s, 6d. 


THE GROUNDWORK of BELIEF. By 


H. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 


THE ULTIMATE TRIUMPH of CHRIS- 


TIANITY. By Horace Frecp, B.A., London, Author of “ Heroism,” &c. 
Small crown 8yo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


CATULLUS: Translated into English Verse. 


By T. Hart-Davies, Bombay Civil Service, late Exhibitioner of Pembroke 
College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


ELNORA: an Indian Mythological Poem. By 


Frere Fcp. cloth, és. 


SHAKSPERE: a Critical Study of his Mind 


and Art. By EpwarD DowpeN, LL.D., Author of “ Studies in Literature,” 
&c. Fourth Edition,demy Svo. cloth, 12s. 
From the SATURDAY REVIEW. 


Me has an unusual insight into the broader as well as the niccr ineanings of Shakspeare....... 
The remarks cn the drama. 


C. KEGAN PAUL & CO., 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE, 


| 


CAMBRIDGE 
UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


Now ready, 3 vols. demy 8vo. with Portraits and Maps, £2 8s. 


LIFE AND TIMES OF 
STEIN ; 


Or, GERMANY AND PRUSSIA IN THE 
NAPOLEONIC AGE. 


. By J. R. SEELEY, M.A. 


Regius Professor of Modern History in the University of Cambridge. 


From the DEUTSCHE RUNDSCHAU. 


If we could conceive anything similar to a protective system in the intellectual 
department, we might perhaps look forward to a time when our historians would 
raise the cry of protection for native industry. Of the unquestionably greatest 
German men of modern history—I speak of Frederick the Great, Goethe, and 
Stein—the first two found long since in Carlyle and Lewes biographers who have 
undoubtedly driven their German competitors out of the field. And now in the 
year just past Professor Seeley of Cambridge has presented us with a bicgr phy of 
Stein which, though it modestly declines competition with German woris and 
disowns the presumption of teaching us Germans our own history, yet casts into 
the shade by its brilliant superiority all that we have ourselves hitherto written 
about Stein. Seeley does not possess Carlyle’s original genius, though he avoids the 
levities of Lewes; on the other hand he unites in himself the merits of both 
writers; of the former he has the comprehensive and th igh knowledge of 
German history, while he rivals the latter in the easy and transparent flow of his 
narrative. But once more we find that it is only the English, of whose insular 
narrowness we hear so much, who have the talent for penetrating into German 
affairs and show the power of comprehending Germany and her aspirations ; Seeley 
finds his way among the forms of the old Prussian administration with a certainty 
—as if he had sat in the General Directory of Frederick William I. or in the Cabinet 
of Frederick William III. Resting on diligent and deep investigations, Seeley is 
completely master of his materials, and is able to arrange them skilfully and to 
exhibit them in a clear and just light. With this extensive knowledge he combines 
a penetrating intelligence, guided by the sure political sense which is peculiar to 
the Englishman. All, moreover, is pervaded and animated by an affectionate sym- 
pathy for Germany, for her history and her great men; this sympathy imparts to 
the book a warmth which makes it attractive and delightful to read. The old 
Reichsfreiherr here rises from the dead, living and moving, hating and loving, in 
his conscious, powerful simplicity, in all his rugged greatness........In five long 
chapters Seeley expounds the legislative and administrative reforms, the emanci- 
pation of the person and the soil, the beginnings of free administration and free 
trade, in short the foundation of modern Prussia, with more exhaustive thorough- 
ness, With more penetrating insight, than any one had done before. 


From the TIMES, 


Dr. Busch’s volume has made people think and talk even more than usual of 
Prince Bismarck, and Professor Seeley's very learned work on Stein will turn atten- 
tion to an earlier and an almost equally eminent German statesman. It has been 
the good fortune of Prince Bismarck to help to raise Prussia to a position which she 
had never before attained, and to complete the work of German unification. The 
frustrated labours of Stein in the same field were also very great, and well worthy 
to be taken into account. He was one, perhaps the chief, of the illustrious group 
of strangers who came to the rescue of Prussia in her darkest hour, about the time 
of the inglorious Peace of Tilsit, and who laboured to put life and order into her 
dispirited army, her impoverished finances, and her inefficient Civil Service. Stein 
strove, too—no man more—for the cause of unification when it seemed almost folly 
to hope for success. Englishmen will feel very pardonable pride at seeing one of 
their countrymen undertake to write the history of a period from the investigation 
of which even laborious Germans are apt toshrink. To thread the tortuous ways 
of Prussian politics from 1793 to 1813, to master the various blunders and all the 
cowardly tactics and vacillations of Haugwitz and Lombard, and to scatter the 
mists of legend which have already gathered round the German war of emancipation, 
is a hard enough task for a German man of letters, not to speak of an English 
Professor. No doubt, Dr. Pauli, Professor von Ranke, Dr. Gneist, and many other 
German scholars write for us the history of our country and institutions, and it is 
taken for granted that they should be our historical teachers. It is soothing to the 
national self-respect to find a few Englishmen, such as the late Mr. Lewes and 
Professor Seeley, doing for German as well as English readers what many German 
scholars have done for us. 


from the ATHENZUM. 


In a notice of this kind scant justice can be done to a work like tue one before 
us; no short résumé can give even the most meagre notion of the contents of these 
volumes, which contain no page that is superfluous, and none that is uninteresting. 
We have not been able to say anything of thespirited sketches Professor Seeley has 
given of the lives of Stein’s greater contemporaries ; nothing, or very little, of the 
lucid account he has given of the way in which the Prussia of Frederick the Great 
gradually changed into the Prussia of the war of liberation; nothing of the 
constitutional struggles which our author has described with precision and 
without pedantry. Every day the interest attaching to the present political 
condition of Germany increases ; every day we see more and more clearly the out- 
lines of the great constitutional struggles, possibly of the revolution, that must 
surely soon come about. To understand the Germany of to-day one must study the 
Germany of many yesterdays, and now that study has been made easy by this work 
to which no one can hesitate to assign a very high place among those recent histories 
which have aimed at original research. 


LONDON : CAMBRIDGE WAREHOUSE, 17 rr 
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CONTANSEAU’S 


APPROVED 


FRENCH SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


Latest Corrected Editions now on Sale :— 


NEW PRACTICAL DICTIONARY of the 


#RENCH and ENGLISH LANGUAGES. By ConransEAv, many 
years a Examiner for Military and Civil Appointments, Post 8vo. 
price 7s. 6d. 


A POCKET DICTIONARY of the FRENCH 


and ENGLISH LANGUAGES; being a careful Abridgment of the Author’s 
“ Practical French and English Dictionary,” preserving all the most useful 
features of the Original Work condensed into a much smaller Volume. New 
and Revised Edition. Pocket size, 3s. 6d. 


The FIRST STEP in FRENCH: an Easy 


Method of Learning the El} ts of the Language. 1. Vocabulary of Words 
intended for Exercise in Pronunviation. 2. A Few Simple Rules of Gram- 
mar. 3. Easy Exercises in French and English, with Conversations on 
Ordinary Topics. 4. Selection of Easy and Entertaining Pieces in French, 
for Reading and Translation. Revised Edition. Price 2s, 6d.—KEY, 3s. 


PREMIERES LECTURES: a Selection of 


Instructive and Entertaining Stories from the best French Authors who have 
written for the Young, with English Notes, followed by a few Easy Poetical 
Pieces suitable to be committed to Memory. Revised Edition. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 


MODERN FRENCH GRAMMAR;; comprising 


Vocabularies, Conversational Lessons, and copious Exercises composed from 
the best Authors of the Present Day. With Hints for the English Pupil in 
Brief Grammatical Foot-notes. New Edition, Remodelled and Enlarged. 
Price 4s,—KEY, 3s. 


GUIDE to FRENCH TRANSLATION ; 


being a Selection of Instructive and Entertaining English Extracts, with 
Hints for their Translation into French; adapted to exhibit a Comparison 
between the French and English Idioms, Sixteenth Edition. Price 3s. 6d.— 
KEY, being a close French Translation, price 3s. 6d. 


PROSATEURS et POETES FRANCAIS; 


or, Selections from the best French Authors, arranged in Chronological 
Order, from the Age of Louis XIV. to the Present Day; with Biographical 
Sketches, and an Introduction of Easy Pieces. Thirteenth Edition. Price 5s, 


PRECIS de la LITTERATURE FRANCAISE, 


depuis son Origine jusau’A nos Jours. Compiled expressly for the Use of 
Schools and Students Graduating for the Competitive and other Examina- 
tions. Fifth Edition. Price 3s. 6d. 


ABREGE de ’HISTOIRE de FRANCE, from 


the Earliest Times to the Year 1860. Compiled from the Works of Guizot, 
Sismondi, De Barante, Thiers, Michelet, &c., for the Use of Schools and 
Students. New Edition. Price 3s. 6d. 


CHEAP SERIES. 


CONTANSEAU’S ELEMENTARY FRENCH 


COURSE, adapted for English and Middle-Class Schools. Complete in Ten 
Parts, 18mo. price 8d. each. 


I. SMALLER or ELEMENTARY FRENCH GRAMMAR:— 
1, FRENCH ACCIDENCE, price 
2, FRENCH SYNTAX, price 8d. 


II, FOUR FRENCH EXERCISE-BOOKS :— 
1, FRENCH CONVERSATION-BOOK, price 84. 
2, FIRST FRENCH EXERCISE-BOOK, price 8d. 
3. SECOND FRENCH EXERCISE-BOOK, price 8d. 
4. FRENCH TRANSLATION BOOK, price 8d. 


Ill. THREE FRENCH CONSTRUING BOOKS :— 
1, EASY FRENCH DELECTUS, price 8d. 
2, FIRST FRENCH READER, price 8d. 
3, SECOND FRENCH READER, price 8d. 


IV. FRENCH and ENGLISH DIALOGUES, price 8d. con- 


taining the most useful Phrases in every. Talk, and in Rail 
Steam-Boat Travelling. 


London, LONGMANS & OO, 


NEW WORKS. 


The EDINBURGH REVIEW, for APRIL. 


CONTENTS :— 
1, MEMOIRS AND CHARTERS OF THE LENNOX. 
2. ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
8. RECENT EXCAVATIONS IN ROME. 
4, BASTIAT, AN APOSTLE OF FREE TRADE. 
5. EAST ANGLIAN SCULPTURE. 
6. THE KING’S SECRET. 
7. GOLD AND ITS EFFECTS ON TRADE, 
8. WILLIAM COBBETT. 
9. PESSIMISM. 
0. SOUTH AFRICA. 


CAESAR: a Sketch. By James Antuony Froupe, 


M.A. formerly Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. With Portrait of Caesar 
anda Map. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


A VOYAGE in the SUNBEAM; Our Home 


on the Ocean for Eleven Months. By Mrs. Brassey. With Map and 65 
Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


BRIAN BORU: a Tragedy. By J. T. B. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 
The true poet’s faculty of idealism.” —ScorsMAN. 
“* Much that is pure, and stately, and dramatic.”—SprcTaTor. 
** A quite remarkable and exceptional gift of tragic verse.” ACADEMY 


A FREAK of FREEDOM ; or, the Republic 


of San Marino. By J. THEODORE BENT, Honorary Citizen of the same. 
With Map and numerous Illustrations engraved on Wood. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
(Jn a few days. 


TALES from EURIPIDES: Iphigenia, 


Alcestis, Hecuba, Helen, Medea. By Vincent Kina Cooper, M.A. late 
Scholar of Brasenose College, Oxford. Fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. [On Saturday nezt. 


FOUR LECTURES on SOME EPOCHS of 


HISTORY, delivered in Ely Cathedral. By the Very Rev. CHar_es MEnI- 
VALE, D.D. Dean of Ely. Crown 8vo. 5s, (On Saturday next. 


The PENTATEUCH and BOOK of JOSHUA 


CRITICALLY EXAMINED. By the Right Rev. J. W. Cotenso, D.D. 
Bishop of Natal. Parr VII. completing the Work. 8vo. 24s, 


MEMORIALS of the DISCOVERY and 


EARLY SETTLEMENT of the BERMUDAS or SOMERS ISLANDS, 
1511-1687. By Lieut.-General Sir J. H. Lerroy, C.B. F.R.S. &. With 
3 Maps and 9 Illustrations. 2 vols. royal 8vo. £3. 


TheSONNETSandSTANZASof PETRARCH, 


translated by C. B. CayLey. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d, 


MAX MULLER and the PHILOSOPHY of 


Translated from the German of Professor Lupwic 
8vo. 6s. 


The ARYAN HOUSEHOLD, its Structure 


and its Development ; an Introduction to Comparative Jurisprudence. By 
WILLIAM Epwarp HEarN, LL.D. 8vo. 16s. 


ROMAN ANTIQUITIES at LYDNEY PARK, 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE. By the Rev. W. H. Batuursr, M.A. With Notes 
by C. W. Kinc, M.A. With 81 Plates. Imperial 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


The SUN. By R. A. Proctor, B.A. Third 


Edition ; with 10 Plates (7 Coloured) and 106 Figures engraved on Wood. 
Crown Svo, 14s. 


NEW STAR ATLAS for the Library, the 


School, and the Observatory, in Twelve Circular Maps. With an Introduc- 
tion on the Study of the Stars, illustrated by 9 Diagrams. By R. A. Procror, 
B.A. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo. 5s, 


Text-Books of Science. 


The STUDY of ROCKS, an Elementary Text- 


Book of Petrology. By FRANK RUTLEY, F.G.S. of Her Majesty’s Geological 
Survey. With 6 Plates and 88 Woodcuts. Small 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
DUBLIN UNIVERSITY PRESS SERIES. 


INTRODUCTION to the SYSTEMATIC 


ZOOLOGY and MORPHOLOGY of VERTEBRATE ANIMALS. By 
A. MacA.isTer, M.D. Professor of Comparative Anatomy and Zoology, 
University of Dublin. With 28 Diagrams. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


DICTIONARY of CHEMISTRY and the 


ALLIED BRANCHES of other SCIENCES. By Henry Watts, F.R.S. 
Assisted by eminent Contributors. THIRD SUPPLEMENT, PaRTI. 8vo. 36s. 


The PATENTEE’S MANUAL. ByJ.Jounson, 


Barrister-at-Law, and J. H. Jonyson, Solicitor and Patent Agent, Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields and Glasgow. Fourth Edition, revised and enlarged, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


London, LONGMANS & CO, 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW ART WORE. 


“THE HUNDRED GREATEST MEN”: Lives and Portraits of the One Hundred Greatest 


Men of History. Upwards of a Hundred and Fifty fine Plate Engravings, 13 by 15 inches. Portraits of the POETS: Homer, Dante, Shakspeare.—The ARTISTS: 
Phidias, Raphael, Beethoven.—The PHILOSOPHERS: Socrates, Aristotle, Bacon.—PREACHERS: St. Paul, St. Augustine, Luther.—HISTORIANS: Herodotus, 
Tacitus, Gibbon.—_MEN OF SCIENCE: Archimedes, Newton, Cuvier.—WARRIORS: Alexander, Caesar, Napoleon.—INVENTORS: Guttenburg, Arkwright, 
Watt. Historical Introductions by MarrHEW ARNOLD, Max MU LER, Dean SraNLeY, Froupg, Taine, RENAN, HELMHOLTZ, and EMERSON. Prospectus sent on 


Now ready._LIEUT.-GENERAL VALENTINE BAKER’S NEW WORE, entitled 


WAR in BULGARIA. By Lieut.-General VatentiINeE Baker Pasa, Imperial Ottoman Army, 


application. 


Author of “Clouds in the East,” &c. 2 


demy 8vo. with Plans and Maps, cloth extra, 42s. 


PREPARING FOR IMMEDIATE PUBLICATION, IN MONTHLY VOLUMES, 
A NEW SERIES OF 


ILLUSTRATED BIOGRAPHIES OF 
THE GREAT ARTISTS. 


It is proposed to issue this Series in the form of handbooks, which may be read in 
the study, the class-room, or the fields. Each work will be a monograph of a Great 
Artist, or a brief history of a Group of Artists of one school ; and will contain Por- 
traits of the Masters, and as many examples of their art as can be readily procured. 
Cheapness of price being ezpecially aimed at, the introduction of expensive new 
engravings will be unadvisable. 

Among the earliest works, some of which are nearly ready, will be: 


TITIAN. From the most recent authorities. By Ricaarp Forp 
Heatu, B.A., Hertford College, Oxford. [Now ready. 


REMBRANDT. From the Text of C. Vosmarr. By J. W. 
MOoLLET, B.A,, Brasenose College, Oxford. (Now ready. 


RAPHAEL. From the Text of J. D. Passavanr. By 
N. D'Anvers, Author of “ Elementary History of Art.” [Ready in May. 


VAN DYCK and HALS. From the Text of Dr. Lewcke. By 
Percy R. Heap, Lincoln College, Oxford. (Ready in May. 


*,* Several other Volumes in preparation. 


Each volume will be illustrated with from 15 to 20 full-page engravings, printed 
in the best manner. These have been contributed from several of the most im- 
portant art publications of France and Germany, and will be found valuable records 
of the painters’ works. The ornamental binding is taken from an Italian design 
in a book printed at Venice at the end of the fifteenth century, and the inside 
lining from a pattern of old Italian lace. The price of each volume will be 3s. 6d. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY of SIR GEORGE 


GILBERT SCOTT, R.A., F.S.A., &c. Edited by his Son, Gzorncz GILBERT 
Scotr. 1 vol. demy 8vo. with Engraving on Steel of the Author from Por- 
trait by Richmond. [ Will soon be ready. 


Preparing for early publication, 1 vol. demy 8vo. about 800 pages, 
cloth extra, 2ls. 


THE SHAKESPEARE KEY: Unlocking the 


treasures of his style, elucidating the peculiarities of his construction, and 
displaying the beauties of his expression; forming a Companion to * The 
Complete Concordance to Shakespeare.” By CHARLES and Mary CowpEN 
CLARKE, Authors of ** The Complete Concordance to Shakespeare,” ‘* Shake- 
speare Characters,” “ The Girlhood of Shakespeare’s Heroines,” &c. &c. 


THE ENGLISH CATALOGUE for 1878, of 


THE GOVERNMENT of M. THIERS. By 


Smtcn. Translated from the French. 2 vols. demy 8vo. c'oth extra, 
price 32s. [Now ready. 


WOOLSEY’S INTRODUCTION to the 


STUDY of INTERNATIONAL LAW. For Teachers and Stndents. Being 
the Fifth Edition. An entirely New, Revised, and Enlarged Edition. Demy 
8vo. pp. 500, cloth extra, 18s. 


IMPORTANT NEW WORK. 


THE HISTORY of RUSSIA, from its Origin 


to the Year 1877. By ALFRED RAMBAUD, Member of the Academy of 
Sciences of St. Petersburg. Translated by Mrs. L. B. Lang. With Genea- 
logical Tables and Additions and Corrections by the Author. 2 volx. demy 
8vo. with 6 Maps and some Illustrations, cloth extra, 38s. (Ready. 
The Atheneum says: “ It is beyond tion the best history of Russia which 
has appeared in the West.” 


AFGHANISTAN and the AFGHANS; being 
a Brief Review of the History of the Country and Account of its People. 
With a Special Reference to the Present Crisis and the War with the Amir 
Shere Ali Khan. By H. W. BE.iew, C.S I., Author of * Journal of a Mis-ion 
to Kandahar in 1857-8.” Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. [Yow ready. 


“It may, in fact, be doubted whether any living writer could be found more competent than 
he, from personal experience and qualifications, to treat the Afghan complication with a com- 
prehensive grasp of the whole case." —A thenceum. 


COPYRIGHT, NATIONAL and INTER- 


NATIONAL. From the Point of View of a Publisher. Demy 8vo. pp. 48, 
sewed, 2s. 


REMINISCENCES of the WAR in NEW 


ZEALAND. By Tuomas W. GupGEoN, Lientenant and Quartermaster, 
Colonial Forces, N.Z. Crown 8vo. with 12 Portraits, cluth extra, 10s. 6d. 


COVERT-SIDE SKETCHES: Thoughts on 
Hunting, with different Packs and in different Countries. By J. NevILy Fitr 
(H.H. of the “Sporting Gazette,” late of the “ Field’). Second Edition, 
crown 8vo, cloth extra, 10s. 6d. (Jn the press. 


“ No more pleasant occupation can be imagined for the hunter than to spend a morn'ng over 
this book........ the recitals of Mr. Nevill Fitt will insensibly charm him.” —A theneewn. 


A MARKED LIFE; or, the Autobiography 


of a Clairvoyante. By ‘* Gipsy.” Post 8vo. ds. (Now ready. 


A VISIT to the COURT of MOROCCO. By 


AntTuour LEARED, M.D., Author of ‘* Morocco and the Moors,” &c. Demy 
8vo. with Map and some Illustrations, cloth extra, 5s. (Now ready. 
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MISS MITFORD’S “OUR VILLAGE.” 


Specially Illustrated at a cost of several Hundred Pounds. Crown 4to. cloth 
extra, gilt edges, 21s. 
The Saturday Review oars :.“* Our Village’ is much the most desirable of the books before 
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LILACS.” By the Author of “ Littl: Women,” &c. Crown Svo. cloth 
extra, Illustrated, 5s. 
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JULES VERNE’S New Story, “DICK 


SANDS, the BOY CAPTAIN.” Translated by ELLEN E. Frewer. Full of 
graphic Illustrations, Large post 8vo. cloth extra, gilt edges, 103. 6d. 


TWO FRIENDS. By Lucrey Brart. Trans- 


lated by MARY DE HAUTEVILLE. Small post 8vo. with numerous Illustra- 
tions, 7s. 6d. 

“ Extremely 

“ An admirable story for boys.""—Morning Advertiser. 


THE CURIOUS ADVENTURES of a FIELD 


CRICKET. By Dr. Ernest Canpéze. Translated by N. D’ANVERsS. Crown 
8vo. fully Illustrated, cloth extra, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 


and exciting.""— World. 
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A NEW CHILD’S PLAY. Sixteen Drawings 
by E. V. B. 4to. beautifully printed in Colours, cloth extra, 12s. 6d. 
The Morning Post says: “It would be difficult to conceive of a more fascinating volume 


for the nursery. 
Standard.—* These coloured drawings are charming.” 
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price 7s. 6d. 
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“Mr. Heath writes, as it were, in a bower of wild flowers, and the sweet scents of the forest 
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WORKS BY FRANCIS GEORGE HEATH. 
“¢ ther a d ble p ion.”"—Daily News. 

OUR WOODLAND TREES. Second Edition, 
illustrated by 8 Plates, giving Leaves— Photographed and Coloured from 
Nature—of all the Trees (61 in number) described in the Text; by 4 fall- 
page Wood Engravings (from Photographs) of the most beautiful Scenery of 
the New Forest; by 15 Landscape Engravings; and by Woodcuts. It is 
sumptuously bound, large post 8vo. nearly 600 pp. gilt edges, 12s. 6d. 


THE FERN WORLD. Fifth Edition, illus- 


trated by 12 Coloured Plates, giving complete Figures of every Species of 
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Frontispiece ; and by Woodcuts. Large post 8vo, 470 pp. chastely bound, 
gilt edges, 12s. 6d. 
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THE FERN PARADISE: a Plea for the 


Culture of Ferns. Fifth Edition, illustrated by a Pictorial Title-Page; by 
4 Copyright Photographs; by 8 Full-page Engravings of Scenery ; by 8 Plates 
of Grouped Ferns, including Full Figures of all the British Species; and by 
numerous Woodcuts. Large post 8vo. pp. 490, bexutifully bound in green 
and gold, gilt edges, 12s. 6d, 
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Spectator. 
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